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FOREWORD 


Although the material in Labor Fact Book 16 in general covers mainly 
a span of two years ending with 1962 or the first months of 1963, in 
some cases earlier data are included to provide background or show 
trends over a longer period. 

For the first time we have included a special chapter on youth and 
education as distinct from the one on labor and social conditions. We 
have also introduced a new chapter dealing with peace issues and or- 
ganizations that should be especially useful to those engaged in activity 
in the peace movement. 

The facts and figures are largely from standard government, business 
and labor publications. Although sources are given with most of the 
exact quotations from books and periodicals, we shall always be glad to 
provide the exact source of any other statement made in the volume. 

The use of cross references has been held to a minimum in view of the 
full index beginning on page 153. 

We are as usual indebted to many persons in the labor and political 
field who have advised on the choice and treatment of subjects. 

The chapter on farms and farmers was prepared by Charles and Rose 
Coe of Farm Research Inc., and the section on the foreign born by Prof. 
Louise Pettibone Smith of the American Committee for the Protection 
of Foreign Born. Dr. Holland Roberts and a number of active members 
of young people’s organizations helped in preparing the chapter on youth 
and education, while the pages on peace organizations were derived from 
information provided by a number of leading groups in this field. 

We hope this book will serve as a useful tool in the current struggles 
for civil rights, social progress, general disarmament, and the assurance 
of world peace. 


Labor Research Association 

80 East Eleventh Street 

New York City 3, N.Y. 
May, 1963 
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1. ECONOMIC TRENDS 


RECOVERY AND STAGNATION 


When the Kennedy Administration began in January 1961 its main 
economic aim was to stimulate recovery from the 1960-61 recession, the 
fourth since World War II. Industrial production had fallen by about 
8%, but by July 1961 it had regained its previous peak and by the end 
of that year showed a total rise of about 13% from its low point in 
February. 

Encouraged by this recovery, the President, after one year in office, 
stated in his economic report (January 1962) that the downtrend had 
been reversed and that the economy had “regained its momentum.” 
However, he deplored the fact that actual output was “still $25 to $30 
billion short of potential, and unemployment was far too high.” He 
predicted “further economic progress in 1962” and said the gains already 
achieved had set the stage “for further new records in output, employ- 
ment, personal income and profits.” 

Kennedy’s economic advisers looked forward to a “giant stride” 
forward in gross national production of nearly 10° in 1962 along with 
a decline in unemployment. He added: “In the perspective of our com- 
mitments both to our expanding population and to the world, it is a 
gain we need to achieve.” 

But the economic stride in 1962 was not a giant one. Instead of reach- 
ing the forecast level of $570 billion, real gross national product went 
up only to $554 billion. After allowing for the price rise, it was up only 
about 5°% over 1961, and even less when expressed in per capita terms. The 
President’s economic report of January 1963 admitted that “during 1962, 
quarterly GNP increases fell to about half of their 1961 pace, from an 
average annual rate of $12.5 billion to $6 billion.” Also it said that “the 
slowdown which was to mark the entire year began in the first quarter. 
Despite large inventory building, especially in steel, GNP in that quarter 
rose by only $6.4 billion [annual rate] after a rise of $16.3 billion in the 
fourth quarter of 1961.” 

Thus the advance in 1962, as the Annual Report of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York concluded, “was markedly slower than 1961 
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. . . despite the fact that most measures of business activity rose to new 
highs during the year, the economy’s performance had to be marked 
down as a disappointment. The advance over the year was slow and 
sporadic, in sharp contrast to what many had expected at the year’s 
outset.” 

Industrial Production Lag: The recent stagnation was marked 
especially in the Federal Reserve Board’s index of industrial production 
which measures changes in physical output in manufacturing, mining, 
gas and utilities industries. During 1961 in the early recovery period of 
the cycle, this index, as noted above, had risen approximately 139%. But 
in the first half of 1962 it gained less than 3°% and in the last half less 
than 1%. 

During the entire last half of 1962 the industrial production index 
(1957-59 average = 100) remained between 119 and 120 and was still 
in this area in the early months of 1963. And because of the generally 
upward bias of this index, it is considered by some as failing to show the 
full extent of the recent stagnation in this basic sector of the economy. 

Capital Spending and Excess Capacity: The Kennedy economic 
advisers had figured on a rise of possibly $6 billion in business ex- 
penditures for plant and equipment in 1962. But the actual advance was 
only about half that amount. In fact, such spending came to a standstill 
in the second half of the year. 

The full-year figure for 1961 had been $34.4 billion and the rise in 
1962 as a whole was only to $37.4 billion. But even the annual rate of 
$38 billion achieved in the fourth quarter of 1962 was but a slight gain 
over the previous peak in the third quarter of 1957, 5 years before. And 
in real terms, deflated for price increases, it was actually somewhat be- 
low the 1957 high point. 

Moreover, a great deal of the new capital spending of 1962 was 
primarily for modernization equipment to reduce per unit costs of pro- 
duction. In other words, it was for labor-saving, labor-displacing pur- 
poses, much of it for computers and other machines related to automa- 
tion. 

Capital spending has also in recent years become a smaller proportion 
of gross national product. Between 1949 and 1957 it averaged 8% of 
GNP; but between 1958 and 1962 it was only 6.8% and this latter ratio 
prevailed in 1962. 

One of the major factors dampening capital spending in recent years 
was admitted by the Newsletter of the New Jersey Bank (Jan. 18, 1963): 
“The country has been producing new capacity faster than it has been 
producing new demand, Large amounts of unused capacity hang heavy 
over the capital spending plans of industry. . . . When there is a large 
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amount of excess capacity, companies hesitate to invest in new excess 
capacity.” 

The bank newsletter also noted that regardless of the tax incentives 
proposed by Kennedy at the beginning of 1963, “It is doubtful that 
companies will invest in new capacity just because it is cheaper, if 
there is not enough demand to absorb existing capacity.” 

Estimates vary widely as to the extent of unused capacity. In terms 
of the capitalist market recent official estimates vary between 15% and 
20% in the manufacturing and major materials sectors, We estimated 
that in 1961 only about 76° of capacity was utilized. (Economic Notes, 
Dec. 1961). Others have made estimates not based on the usual capitalist 
market considerations but rather on “standards of reason.” One business 
economist concluded, from this point of view, that in 1960 American 
industry had enough idle capacity “to permit an almost instantaneous 
doubling of manufacturing output.” (Monthly Review, June 1962). He 
took 1943, a peak war year, as a period of fullest utilization of existing 
plant, and found that the utilization index had fallen to 53 by 1960. 

Steel Ups and Downs: Steel ingot production, for which an in- 
crease of 10° had been predicted for 1962, reached a total of only 98.3 
million tons, a tiny gain over the 98 million tons of 1961. For the past 
5 years the annual steel output in the U.S. has averaged a little under 
95 million tons compared with highs of 115 million tons in 1956 and 
117 million in 1955. 

Annual ingot capacity continues to grow and is now estimated at about 
162 million tons, so operations in the last two years have averaged about 
60% of capacity, with sharp ups and downs. Production was relatively 
high during the general recovery in business in early 1961, but the up- 
turn of the first half was followed by a sidewise movement and then 
some building up of inventories against a possible strike in early 1962. 
But this inventory buying lasted only through the first quarter of the 
year and led to a sharp cutback in production when the strike was 
avoided. So by the summer of 1962, operations were down to nearly 
half of capacity, rising thereafter about 13°% by the end of the year. 

Automobile Output: On the other hand, the automobile industry 
was one major industry that showed some strength in 1962 with total 
output running to 6.9 million cars, a little under the industry’s record 
back in 1955. Although production in 1962 rose about 26° over 1961, 
automobile employment was up only half that percentage. 

The “sharp cyclical and irregular movements” in automobile produc- 
tion were stressed by the Survey of Current Business (Feb. 1963) when 
it noted that in 1955, 8 years ago, the output of passenger cars accounted 
for more than 5°% of the gross national product, a ratio that has not 
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been surpassed since. In contrast the ratio fell to 3°4 in the recession 
year 1958, “or no higher than it was in 1947, when industry was in the 
process of converting to peacetime production. In 1962 the ratio was 
almost 4°%.” 

Housing Activity: The amount of new housing in the U.S. has 
been far below the potential of the residential construction industry and 
certainly of the needs of the people. With over 11 million substandard 
dwellings in the country (deteriorating or dilapidated) the production 
of housing has been frozen for years at levels less than 60% of the 
annual requirement only a few years ahead. 

Private nonfarm housing units started totaled 1,428,000 in 1962, com- 
pared with 1,285,000 in 1961, but both totals were well below the 
1,495,000 starts of 1959 before the “soaring sixties” began. 

The gain in total housing starts in 1962 was due almost entirely to a 
major expansion in apartment building which in 1962 accounted for 
over 30% of all housing starts in that year. By contrast, the construction 
of 966,000 single-family homes in 1962 was virtually the same number 
as in 1961 which in turn had been the lowest total constructed in any 
year in more than a decade. 

Consumer Expenditures: A comparatively slow growth in dis- 
posable personal income, after taxes, in 1962 contributed to a slower 
advance in consumer expenditures. 

Although commodity purchases by the population, expressed in dol- 
lars of constant purchasing power, showed a rise of about 5° between 
1960 and 1962, Victor Perlo pointed out (Political Affairs, Feb. 1963) 
that, “In relation to the population rise of 3.2°/% over the same interval, 
this represents a per capita gain of 1°% per year. Even this small gain 
may be fictitious, owing to inadequate adjustment for price increases.” 

A larger proportion of personal disposal income had been absorbed 
in the higher cost of services such as medical care and public transporta- 
tion, leaving less to stimulate the sales of commodities. 

Retail sales in 1962 totaled about $234 billion compared with $219 
billion the previous year. Outlays for services grew more than 4°%, for 
food and clothing only 2°. 

Government Spending: An important prop to the economy in the 
1961-62 period was the rise in government spending. In fact, expendi- 
tures by the federal government alone increased more than in any other 
recovery period largely as a result of the higher military spending that 
grew out of the Berlin crisis in mid-1961. 

State and local spending was also rising in this period, reaching a 
$55 billion total in 1962. The total purchases of goods and services at 
all levels of government (a growing proportion of gross national prod- 
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uct) rose from $99.7 billion in 1960 to $107.4 billion in 1961 and to 
$117.3 billion in 1962. Federal outlays alone accounted for $53.2 billion 
of the spending in 1960, for $57 billion in 1961, and for $62.4 billion in 

1962. 

Stock Market Break: One of the major unsettling events of 1962 
was the behavior of stock market prices. A long “bull market” period 
of stock speculation was nearing its end in December 1961 when the 
Dow-Jones industrial average reached an all-time high of 734. 

Soon after this, insiders and big business shareholders began to un- 
load a part of their investment portfolios. The result was a decline in 
the index to near 600 even before the big panic break of Black Monday, 
May 28, the sharpest drop since Black Tuesday, October 28, 1929 at the 
start of the great crisis and depression. Some 35 points were lost on 
May 28 followed by a rebound and then a further sag that by the end of 
June carried the index to about 200 points below its December peak. 

In the process many so-called “‘people’s capitalists” were wiped out, 
losing their capital. As the Christian Science Monitor (March 1, 1963) 
noted, in commenting on the lack of buying by small investors in early 
1963, “Countless people lost money by buying the wrong stocks—or 
holding them too long—during the speculative spree of the past several 
years.” 

But the big investors came back into the market after the crash and 
added to their holdings at the lower prices. Especially after the Cuban 
crisis had passed in November, business sentiment improved and by 
early 1963 the market had regained about 70%, of its lost ground. And 
Sylvia Porter of the N.Y. Post reported (March 18, 1963): “Dominating 
today’s stock market to the greatest extent in years are the big boys, the 
insiders, the pros.” As for the small investor, “he was badly hurt finan- 
cially and bitterly disillusioned” by his 1962 experience. 


UNEMPLOYMENT: NUMBER ONE PROBLEM 


In March 1963 President Kennedy said: “Unemployment is our num- 
ber one economic problem.” The official seasonally-adjusted full-time 
jobless rate had at that time started to rise, after remaining relatively 
stable for over a year. 

When the President took office in January 1961 he pledged to reduce 
unemployment—which was then 6.6% of the labor force—to 4°/ by the 
end of 1962. While unemployment did decline during the next two 
years, the jobless rate always remained well above 4°, failing to drop 
below 5.3°%. By the end of 1962, it was at 5.5°/, and in February 1963 
it had risen to 6.1% with 5 million persons looking for work. 
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In the first two years of the Kennedy Administration an average of 
4-4 million persons were out of work full time, a total higher than 
in any other two-year period since the end of World War II. And dur- 
ing this period unemployment in the U.S. was far larger than in any 
other major industrialized capitalist country with the exception of 
Canada. 

This persistently high unemployment rate reflected the inability of 
the economy to grow at the tempo necessary to absorb new additions to 
the labor force and to create jobs for those displaced by spreading auto- 
mation and mechanization. The official Manpower Report of the Presi- 
dent, submitted to Congress in March 1963, noted that the unemploy- 
ment figures indicate that “the economy not only has been unsuccessful 
in recent years in approaching full utilization of manpower resources 
but, in fact, has moved further away from the objective.” 

It also pointed out that the annual economic growth rate dropped 
from 3.8% in the years 1947-1957 to 2.9% for the years 1957-1962 and 
the average annual increase in private nonfarm jobs had fallen from 
700,000 to 175,000. It concluded that the developments “underline the 
need for measures to accelerate economic growth.” 

The report estimated conservatively that during 1962 about 14 million 
different Americans had some period of unemployment. And “for over 
4 million people, unemployment was a prolonged affliction. Their job 
seeking stretched for 15 weeks or longer.” By February 1963 there were 
600,000 who had been out of work for more than six months. 

President Kennedy in a Chicago speech, March 23, 1963, said that 
“unless we step up our rate of growth—unless we create a supply of 
jobs that is more equal to the demand—our rate of unemployment will 
steadily and swiftly climb to the recession levels of 7°%, even without a 
recession.” 

Cold War Causes: That this failure to grow is the direct result 
of U.S. participation in the cold war was acknowledged by Professor 
Gardner Ackley, a member of the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers. In July 1962 he explained to the Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency why the U.S. economy was lagging behind the other 
major capitalist countries: 

“I would certainly also stress the fact that in the United States we 
have been devoting a very substantial chunk of our resources to military 
purposes during this period. Those same resources in most of Europe are 
being devoted to productive investment, and it is not surprising that 
this productive investment should permit a much more rapid growth of 
total output than we have.” 

The cold war is thus directly responsible for the high jobless rate and 
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for the fact that after two years of the “New Frontier,” unemployment 
was still the nation’s “number one economic problem.” 

Measuring Unemployment: Another important development in 
the field of unemployment was the publication in September 1962 of 
the report, Measuring Employment and Unemployment, by the Presi- 
dent’s Committee to Appraise Employment and Unemployment Statis- 
tics, headed by Prof. Robert A. Gordon, It criticized some of the 
techniques the government has used in gathering and compiling its 
unemployment figures. Many of these criticisms are similar to those 
made by L.R.A. in Labor Fact Book 15. When the Gordon Committee, 
for example, applied its own methods to the unemployment data for 
August 1955, it found that unemployment for that month should have 
been 3,654,000, a figure 40°/ greater than the 2,610,000 reported by the 
government. 

The full extent of the unemployment problem has thus been much 
more severe than that shown by the official figures during the last few 
years. In 1962, for instance, the Labor Department estimated full-time 
unemployment at 4 million. To this figure should be added the time 
lost by the 2.3 million who worked part-time for economic reasons. 
This lost time was equivalent to another 1 million full-time unemployed. 
In addition, there were another 700,000 who were not looking for work 
because job opportunities were not available. Since these people would 
have been in the labor market if the economy were growing at a faster 
rate they should properly be included among the jobless. Thus we esti- 
mate that real unemployment in 1962 was around 5.7 million, or more 
than 40% higher than the official figure. 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS OF CORPORATIONS 


The President’s economic report of 1963 referred to the “record 
corporate profits” before taxes of $51 billion in 1962, against a previous 
high of $47.7 billion in 1959. But he said our economy “could readily 
generate another $7-8 billion of profits at more normal rates of capacity 
use.” The $51 billion was an increase of $5.5 billion over the average 
level of the two previous years. 

The Commerce Department’s estimates of profits both before and 
after taxes, of dividends and of undistributed profits are given below, up- 
dating those in earlier Labor Fact Books. The table shows the prewar 
year 1939, the war year 1945 and the last 6 years. 

Profits both before and after taxes in 1962 advanced nearly 12° over 
the two previous years. 

The net profits are only part of the story. In profit compilations the 
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CORPORATION PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 


Corporate profit Corporate profit Dividend Undistributed 
Year before taxes after taxes payments profit 
(billions of dollars) 
1939 6.4 5.0 3.8 1.2 
1945 19.0 8.3 4.7 3.6 
1957 43.2 22.3 12.6 9-7 
1958 37-4 18.8 12.4 6.4 
1959 47-7 24.5 13.7 10.8 
1960 45.4 23.0 14.4 8.6 
1961 45.6 23.3 15.0 8.3 
1962 50.9 26.0 15.9 10.1 


government now also estimates the amount of the depreciation allow- 
ances that are reported by corporations. These have risen steadily over 
the years and amounted to an estimated $24.8 billion in 1961 and $26.2 
billion in 1962. They are considered as “costs” and appear on the books 
as an offset to profits, 

Depreciation accruals have more than doubled since 1953 and tripled 
since 1948. In fact corporation “cash flow,” which is the sum of net 
profits plus depreciation, has risen from around $28 billion in 1953 to 
over $52 billion in 1962 or by 86°%, while wages and salaries paid by 
corporations in the same period rose by only 43°% or half as much. 

Dividends Higher: As the table shows, the estimated total cor- 
porate dividend payments in 1962 rose to $15.9 billion compared with 
$15 billion in 1961 and $14.4 billion in 1960. There was thus a rise of 
6% in 1962 and 4% in 1961. 

The dividend portion of personal income also showed a big gain in 
the course of 1962. Wall Street Journal (Feb. 8, 1963) noted that “Cash 
dividend payments are rising sharply. Dividend income, in fact, in- 
creased more rapidly last year than any source of personal income.” Its 
9% climb from January through December 1962 was nearly double the 
5% tise in wages and salaries in this period and the 5°% rise in personal 
income as a whole. 

In an exposure of the so-called profit squeeze, economist Peter L. 
Bernstein (The Nation, Feb. 2, 1963) noted that dividends have been 
rising steadily over the years. “In fact, dividends have risen at a rate 
that exceeds the rate of increase in compensation of employees.” 


COLD WAR BUDGETS AND TAXES 


The budget of the U.S. for fiscal 1964 submitted to Congress by 
President Kennedy in January 1963 was again the highest in history 
for any country. And again as in previous years the overwhelming 
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proportion of its increased expenditures was indicated for military 
activities. Social and welfare expenditures were again initiated or con- 
tinued on excessively modest levels. The non-military expenditures were 
actually reduced by a small amount. 

In his accompanying budget message the President said: “For the 
coming year, total expenditures for national defense are estimated at 
$56 billion, of which $55.4 billion are administrative budget expendi- 
tures. This is about $10 billion more than the level of expenditures in 
1960 and, together with the growth in the space program, accounts for 
the major part of the increase in the budget since this administration 
took office.” 

The table shows the amount spent for major budget items in 1962 
along with estimates for fiscal 1963 and 1964. 


FEDERAL BUDGET EXPENDITURES 


(fiscal years ending June 30) 
in billions 


1962 1963 1964 
(actual) (estimate) (estimate) 

National defense $51.1 $53.0 $55.4 
Space research and technology 1.3 2.4 4.2 
International affairs 2.8 2.9 2.7 
Veterans benefits, services 5.4 5.5 5.5 
Interest 9.2 9.8 10.1 
Agriculture 5.9 6.7 5.7 
Natural resources 21 2.4 2.5 
Commerce and transport 2.8 3.3 3-4 
Housing and development 0.3 0.5 0.3 
Health, labor and welfare 4.5 4.9 5.6 
Education I.I 1.4 1.5 
General government 1.9 2.0 2.2 
Total® $87.8 $94.3 $98.8 


*Items do not add to totals because of rounding, as well as minor adjustments, 
contingencies and deductions, 

The President in his message singled out for attention the heightened 
capability of the armed forces to supply troops wherever they may be 
needed to hold back liberation and national-democratic revolutionary 
movements in various parts of the world, especially in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. He said that the military budget among other things 
continued “the emphasis which in recent years we have placed on... 
strengthened counter-insurgency forces to help our allies deal with 
Communist subversion and covert armed aggression within their 
frontiers.” 

As the table shows, the proposed expenditures in fiscal 1964 for mili- 
tary and international affairs, plus space research and technology (a 
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related field), account for about 63° of the total and this does not in- 
clude other cold-war oriented categories of spending, as for example, 
the operations of the FBI and the House UnAmerican Activities Com- 
mittee in persecuting the leaders of various peace organizations, or the 
secret expenditures of the Central Intelligence Agency used to organize 
armed attacks on Cuba. If interest costs (mainly the result of borrowing 
for past wars and cold war) and veterans’ benefits based on past wars, 
are added, we have nearly 80% of the budget again going for wars— 
past, present and future, 

The military budget itself is regarded as practically untouchable. As 
one Washington business letter put it, “Congress is scared to cut, lest it 
be accused of weakening our strength. Often it adds to defense for it’s 
a sacred cow with Congress.” And U.S. News & World Report (Jan. 21, 
1963) notes: “The defense program appears to be in a never-ending 
rise. Upward pressures are very strong in the military budget.” The 
Wall Street Journal (Jan. 7) adds: “It has been said that the Pentagon 
as it presently operates is quite literally uncontrollable.” 

The Budget Bureau, National Observer (Jan. 21, 1963) noted, “proudly 
proclaims it awarded the defense and space agencies every penny they 
asked.” And attempts to make a few minor cuts in the Pentagon-dictated 
items were being quickly smothered in the 88th Congress early in 1963. 

On the income side the budgeted receipts for the same periods were 
presented by the President as follows: 


FEDERAL BUDGET RECEIPTS 


(fiscal years ending June 30) 
in billions 





1962 1963 1964 

(actual) (estimate) (estimate) 
Individual income taxes $45.6 $47.3 $45.8 
Corporation income taxes 20.5 21.2 23.8 
Excise taxes 9.6 9.9 10.4 
Other revenue 5.7 7.1 6.9 
Total $81.4 $85.5 $86.9 


The amounts budgeted to come from individual income taxes in fiscal 
1964 were lower than in the previous year but about the same as in 
1962. But with all other sources of revenue only a little higher than 
in earlier years, the expected deficit in the administrative budget for 
1964 was estimated at $11.9 billion compared with $8.8 billion in 1963 
and $6.4 billion in 1962. Only in fiscal 1959 had the deficit (at $12.4 
billion) run as high as was expected in 1964. 

Tax Debate: In the early months of 1963 the expansionary effects 
of the proposed budget and the accompanying tax program of the 
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Administration aimed at preventing a fifth postwar recession, were 
being debated in Congress and throughout the nation. The Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee of Congress, in its annual report, noted that “Federal 
taxes, reenforced by the persistent rise in State and local expenditures 
and taxes, have tended to shift an increasing proportion of the com- 
bined Federal, state and local tax burden onto consumption.” It favored 
measures to lift this burden. 

The Administration had proposed to promote economic growth by 
further unbalancing the budget. The hoped for economic upsurge, it 
was argued, would eventually increase federal revenues and gradually 
eliminate the deficit and in several years bring the budget into balance. 

Business beneficiaries from his $10 billion rate cut went along with 
the President’s proposals (some wanting bigger and earlier cuts) but 
balked at the “reforms” and loophole-closings that were tied to the 
program. 

Organized labor, and especially the Industrial Union Department 
(AFL-CIO), was critical of the fast write-offs and tax credit incentives 
that the government had given business in 1962. So far they had failed 
to create new jobs for workers. At the same time this labor body urged 
new tax and other measures to spur consumer demand instead of to 
stimulate more savings and investment by the rich and more private 
investment by corporations in the face of excess industrial capacity. It 
called for an immediate $10 billion tax cut concentrated in the lowest 
income bracket along with a big expansion of public works and more 
investment in the public sector generally to pull the economy out of 
its rut. 

The AFL-CIO executive council at its winter meeting in February 
1963 urged that there be no top bracket income tax cut or any cut in 
the 52% corporate rate without concurrent closing of loopholes through 
which the rich and the big corporations now escape millions in taxes 
annually. It said that the proposed tax reforms of the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration, even if not abandoned by the President himself, would, if passed, 
succeed in closing “only a few of the most glaring loopholes enjoyed 
by the wealthy.” Others pointed out that the net effect of all the tax 
reform proposals, even if passed, would not be a major closing of loop- 
holes but at best a mere stiffening of collection procedures that apply 
to lower as well as upper income groups. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND GOLD DRAIN 


Deficit in the U.S. international balance of payments (the difference 
between funds leaving the country and funds coming in) totaled about 
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$2.2 billion in 1962, compared with $2.5 billion in 1961 and $3.9 billion 
in 1960. But the situation was still considered serious and “painfully 
large,” as one investment service put it. The deficit would have been 
even larger in 1962 had several advance payments on their debts not 
been made by a number of foreign countries. 

These big deficits were reported despite a continuing excess of mer- 
chandise exports over imports amounting to $5.4 billion in 1961 and to 
$4.4 billion in 1962. 

Military expenditures abroad resulting from the cold war remained 
the big item causing these deficits. Such expenditures came to about 
$3 billion in 1962, to $2.9 billion in 1961 and to $3 billion in 1960. In 
other words, these cold war outlays for such enterprises as the dirty 
war against the people of South Vietnam were larger than the entire 
balance of payments in the last 2 years. 

As a result of the balance of payments deficit the gold stock reserve of 
the U.S. has been declining further in the last two years. In 1946 it was 
$24.6 billion and in 1957 it had fallen to $22.9 billion and by early in 
1963 was down $7 billion more to about $15.9 billion. This was a 30% 
drop in 5 years and to the lowest point since 1939. 

Foreign claims against this gold increased from $14.9 billion in 1957 
to $21.5 billion today or about $5.6 billion more than the total gold 
stock. (This does not include claims of international institutions totalling 
$5.8 billion.) 

Various proposals have been made in recent years to reverse the trend 
in the balance of payments. Most of them have been aimed at weakening 
the position of labor. Some financial interests, for example, the First 
National City Bank of New York, have proposed that wage freezing in 
the U.S. be used to solve the deficit. It contends that rising wages hurt 
USS. export trade and encourage imports, thus losing the U.S. dollars 
(and gold) in international transactions. 

Others have proposed raising interest rates in order to prevent short- 
term speculative capital from seeking higher returns abroad. But such 
a tightening of rates would tend to increase long-term interest rates also 
and to slow down business in the U.S. The “defense of the dollar” in 
the course of carrying out U.S. imperialist commitments abroad, is 
bound to involve such contradictions injurious to the people. 

So long as the cold war is waged, with its huge outlays for military 
bases abroad, the balance of payments deficit is likely to persist, con- 
tributing to economic stagnation and rising unemployment in the Ameri- 
can economy. 











ll. LABOR AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME IN U.S. 


The U.S. Department of Commerce reporting on 56,600,000 families 
and unattached individuals in the U.S. found that in 1961, 6,800,000 or 
12%, of all, had income of less than $2,000. At the other end of the in- 
come scale there were 3,700,000 or 6°% with income of $15,000 and over, 

This Commerce Department study provides the most up-to-date and 
comprehensive information available on the personal income of U.S. 
families. The term family refers to multi-person units of two or more 
and to single persons who live alone. It showed that in 1961 half of all 
families had less than $5,720 (the median) and half had more than 
that amount. (Survey of Current Business, April 1, 1962.) 

Here are the figures grouped cumulatively showing the distribution: 


6,800,000 (12%) received less than $2,000 


17,500,000 (31%) * “4,000 
29,900,000 (53%) “ “ «6,000 
40,300,000 (72%) - “8,000 
46,700,000 (83%) «10,000 
9,900,000 (17%) ‘“ $10,000 and over 


3,700,000 (6%) “ $15,000 and over 


Family Personal Income: Arranging consumer units in another 
way, ranking them by income in quintiles (fifths), the Department of 
Commerce (in Survey of Current Business, July 1962) showed how in- 
come was distributed in the year 1960: 


PERCENT OF FAMILY PERSONAL INCOME RECEIVED 
BY EACH FIFTH OF CONSUMER UNITS 


Fifths Percent Mean 
(ranked by income) distribution family income* 
Lowest 20% 4.6 $1,576 
and 20% II.0 3,758 
3rd 20% 16.3 5,581 
4th 20% 22.6 7,721 
Highest 20% 45-5 15,588 

100% 100 
Top 5% 20.0 27,368 


* Intermediate or average. 
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These figures show that the lowest fifth of the families had less than 
5% (4.6%) of the total family personal income, while the highest fifth 
had 45.5%. In dollars the lowest fifth had an average (mean) of only 
$1,576, while the highest fifth had an average of $15,588. And for the 
top 5% of families, which received 209% of the income, the average 
family personal income was $27,368. (See also section on Poverty and 
Deprivation in the U.S.) 

Survey of Spending Units: In its 1961 Survey of Consumer 
Finances, the University of Michigan reported on its sampling study of 
57.1 million spending units in the U.S. in 1960. A spending unit con- 
sists of all related persons living together who pool their income. It thus 
differs from a family unit which consists of all related persons living in 
the same dwelling unit. A single person who is unrelated to the other 
occupants of a dwelling unit or who lives alone is a family unit by 
himself. 

This is the annual survey, formerly conducted jointly by the University 
of Michigan and the Federal Reserve Board and published each year 
from 1946 to 1959 in the Federal Reserve Bulletin, (See our earlier 
Labor Fact Books.) 

The latest survey shows that some 3,426,000 spending units, or 6% 
of all, had income of less than $1,000 in 1960. Grouping the units 
cumulatively, it found that 9,131,000 consumers, or 16°% of all, had in- 
come of less than $2,000. 

Some 34,260,000 consumers, or 60% of all, had less than $6,000. Yet 
that amount is about what the government’s family budget called for 
in 1960 to provide a “modest but adequate” standard of living for a 
family. (See City Worker’s Family Budget.) 

At the other end of the scale were 6,852,000 consumer units (12°% of 
all) who had income in 1960 of $10,000 and over. 


REAL EARNINGS AND PRODUCTIVITY 


The situation of the employed worker in U.S. manufacturing in- 
dustries for the year 1962 as a whole was summarized early in 1963 
in the JUD Bulletin (Feb. 1963). This organ of the Industrial Union 
Department of AFL-CIO noted that factory workers were “relatively 
static last year. . . . Hourly wages were up 1.4%, while weekly earnings 
rose 1.79%. But price increases of 1.3% all but wiped out these paltry 
money gains.” 

Industrial workers, the best paid and the most strongly unionized of 
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all groups in the labor force, the bulletin added, thus “failed to receive 
their share of the national gain” in real personal income. Even on the 
basis of the inadequate wage “guidelines” laid down by the Kennedy 
Administration, “there should have been a real rise of at least 3° in 
worker income.” 

In this connection, it noted also that labor’s wages “have lagged be- 
hind productivity for at least the past 6 years. Despite recessions and 
lagging growth rates, the average annual productivity gain was 3.4% 
between 1957 and the start of 1962. Real wages increased by an average 
of only 2.2°% in this same period,” thus running definitely behind the 
increase in productivity. And it continued to do so in 1962. 

This is shown in the “real” spendable earnings of the factory worker 
which represents his buying power after deducting social security pay- 
ments and income taxes from his gross average weekly earnings and 
adjusting the results by the Labor Department’s consumer price index. 
The figures indicate that in terms of stable dollars, adjusted for this 
“cost-of-living” index, the worker with no dependents had a gain in 
real spendable earnings of only one-tenth of 19% between December 1961 
and December 1962. And the worker with three dependents did even 
worse. He showed a decrease in the same period of one-tenth of 1%. 
And in roughly the same period, when real wages were static, produc- 
tivity in manufacturing was rising by about 4°. It had risen also by the 
same percentage in 1961. 


SOME RECENT WAGE CHANGES 


In 1961: About 8 million production and related workers in the 
U.S. gained general wage increases during 1961, the U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reported. These workers represented about 75°% of the 
10,512,000 employed in factories that have a policy of adjusting pay by 
general wage changes. About 2,500,000 workers had no increases or 
decreases in that year. Decreases were reported for only 18,000 workers. 

Average (median) wage increases were smaller in 1961 than in the 
preceding years. Increases negotiated during the year averaged about 
7¢ an hour, compared with 8.7¢ or 8.8¢ in 1958, 1959 and 1960. 

Of those whose wages were not increased, about 360,000 were covered 
by collective bargaining agreements, reached in 1961, that provided no 
change in wage rates during the first contract year. About 100,000 were 
in unionized plants where negotiations were in progress but settlements 
had not been reached by the end of the year. About 850,000 workers 
were covered by agreements that did not expire or were not reopened 
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during the year. The remaining 1,100,000 workers were in nonunion 
plants that did not change wages. 

Automobile workers and those in auto parts industries, covered by 
major contracts with General Motors, Ford and Chrysler, in 1961 re- 
ceived increases averaging 4¢ but less than 5¢ an hour. Represented by 
the Automobile Workers, they were entitled to a 214°% (minimum 6¢) 
annual improvement factor, but in their agreement with the big three 
companies 2¢ to 3¢ of the first year’s increase was diverted to offset part 
of the companies’ increased insurance costs. These companies assumed 
the workers’ share of hospital, medical and surgical insurance premiums 
under plans previously won through collective bargaining. 

Steel workers in the basic steel industry were not involved in new 
wage agreements in 1961, but a deferred wage increase of 7¢ an hour 
went into effect in October. Workers in trucking and in electric and 
gas utility companies received raises of 10¢ an hour. 

In 1962: During 1962, about 3 million workers of the 3,750,000 
covered by major collective bargaining agreements, received wage in- 
creases averaging 3°%. Major agreements are those affecting 1,000 or 
more workers in manufacturing and selected non-manufacturing in- 
dustries. For those getting raises the median increase amounted to 3.4% 
of estimated straight-time average hourly earnings, counting all workers 
affected by settlements. 

Included among the 3 million were about 450,000 railroad non- 
operating employees who won raises of slightly more than 1o¢ an hour. 
(Non-operating rail workers are those working in the industry but not 
operating the trains.) The increase amounted to about 4% of straight- 
time average hourly earnings. 

About 450,000 in the basic steel, aluminum or related industries had 
no change in wage rates in 1962, but won increased supplementary 
benefits, estimated to equal about 1o¢ to 11¢ an hour. Two unions, the 
Machinists and the Automobile Workers, signed agreements in 1962 
in the aerospace industry. In the petroleum industry, increases of 5° 
of straight-time hourly earnings were the first wage-rate increases in 
about 2 years. 

Others gaining wage increases under collective bargaining agreements 
in this period were members of unions in telephone and telegraph in- 
dustries and in airlines, longshoring, maritime, trucking, electric utilities, 
retail trade, glass manufacture, machinery, paper and pulp manufacture, 
food-canning industries, electrical equipment, apparel industries and in 
West Coast shipbuilding. The gains were registered in most cases as the 
result of strong union pressure and in some cases after resort to strikes. 
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FAMILY BUDGETS AND WAGES 





The Heller Committee for Research in Social Economics at the Uni- 
versity of California from 1923 through 1961 priced a budget for a 
wage-earner’s family of four, living in the San Francisco Bay area. For 
a family consisting of a man, woman, boy of 13 and girl of 8, this 
budget would provide the “commonly accepted standard” of living. It 
includes “the sum of those goods and services that public opinion cur- 
rently recognizes as necessary to health and reasonably comfortable 
living.” 

In its last pricing of the budget in September 1961, the committee 
found that the family of four needed $6,778 a year to meet this standard 
of living. This is the budget for the wage-earner who rents his home. 
For the home-owner, the total cost is about $98 more for the year. 

The cost of this budget in 1961 had risen $290, or about $5.50 a 
week, above the previous year’s budget priced in September 1960. (See 
our Labor Fact Book 15, p. 28.) Most of this increase, however, rep- 
resented new rent data and a revised method of rent calculation. For 
the family’s rent the budget estimated a cost of $978, a little over $81 
a month in the year 1961, as compared with $804 in the previous year. 

Weekly Cost: Since the wage-earner usually calculates his pay and 
his expenditures on a weekly basis, the average weekly amount needed 
for the whole budget would be about $130. Some major budget items 
on a weekly basis would be: food, $35; income taxes, $14.50; transporta- 
tion, $11.30; medical and dental care, $11; clothing and upkeep, $9.70; 
personal insurance, $5.60; household operation, $5.40; recreation, $4.50; 
housefurnishings, $4; gifts and contributions, $1.80; union dues, $1.30; 
reading, 75¢; education (school dues, supplies, etc.), 17¢; all others, 
$3.70. 

Comparatively few wage-earners in the U.S. earn enough to meet this 
“commonly accepted” standard of living for a family of four. To meet 
costs averaging about $130 a week, the wage-earner had to earn about 
$3.25 an hour for a 40-hour week. But the weekly earnings of factory 
workers averaged only $92.34 (at about $2.30 an hour) in 1961, or 
nearly $38 a week below the amount needed for the budget. In 
the non-durable goods industries the average wage was only $82.92 
and in durable goods $100. Even the highest average for any major 
industry (contract construction) was about $118. So even the worker 
getting this top average would fall short of meeting the budget by about 
$12 a week or by $624 a year. A worker in retail trade making the 
average weekly wage of about $64 would receive less than half enough 
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to keep a family at the Heller budget level. And the worker in telephone 
communication averaging $93.38 a week would be nearly $37 under the 
amount required to maintain this budget standard. 

The Heller budget has not been priced for 1962 but the consumer 
price index of the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics rose by nearly 2% 
during the period between September 1961 and September 1962. So the 
budget if priced for 1962 would probably call for about $132 a week. 

City Worker’s Family Budget: A budget for a city wage-earner’s 
family of four was priced by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in the 
autumn of 1959. It was brought up to date in 1961 by Kate Papert, 
formerly of the bureau of women and children in the N.Y. State De- 
partment of Labor and recently consultant on living costs and industrial 
earnings. 

In this budget the family consists of father, mother (housewife), boy 
of 13 and girl of eight, as in the Heller budget. The family is allowed 
a modest 5-room dwelling, but the allowance for medical care is so 
economical as to be “dangerously limited,’ consumer expert Sidney 
Margolius reported. 

Pricing this family budget in mid-1961 for 20 cities, Miss Papert 
reported that it cost an average of $118.84 a week in the 20 cities. This 
means that the annual cost in the 20 cities averaged about $6,180 in 1961. 

Although this budget as averaged for the 20 cities is about $11 a 
week less than the Heller Budget of $130 a week, it is still beyond the 
means of most workers in those cities. The weekly wage of industrial 
workers in the 20 cities averaged $99.98 in 1961 or about $18.86 a week 
below the budget cost. Only in two of the cities, Houston and Detroit, 
did the workers average enough in weekly earnings to meet even this 
modest standard of living. In Boston, the gap between average earnings 
and costs was about $32 while in New York it was about $30; in 
Chicago about $26. 


POVERTY AND DEPRIVATION 


One out of every five American families in 1960 earned annual in- 
comes of less than $3,000. In reporting this low level of income for 
so many families, Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz in November 
1962, stated: “In the midst of abundance and in the course of fantastic 
growth, poverty persists as a major social problem affecting a large 
segment of the population.” 

Wirtz estimated “that some 32 million U.S. citizens are living at a 
lower level today than the nation is capable of providing.” Still higher 
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estimates have been made by others who have studied the income figures. 

Deprivation for Millions: In April 1962, the Conference on 
Economic Progress issued a 96-page booklet, Poverty and Deprivation 
in the United States, estimating that in 1960, more than 77 million 
Americans, or more than two-fifths of the people, lived in poverty and 
deprivation. 

In poverty, it estimated, were almost 10% million multiple-person 
families with annual incomes under $4,000, and almost 4 million un- 
attached individuals with annual incomes under $2,000—approximately 
38 million Americans, or more than one-fifth of a nation. 

Included in the 38 million were about 34% million families with in- 
comes under $2,000, and about 1% million unattached individuals with 
under $1,000—or more than 1244 million Americans, 

In deprivation, above poverty but short of minimum requirements for 
a modestly comfortable level of living, there were about 10% million 
families with incomes from $4,000 to just under $6,000, and more than 
2 million unattached individuals with incomes from $2,000 to just under 
$3,000—more than 39 million Americans, or also more than one-fifth 
of the total population. 

The CEP notes that at the top end of the scale, living at or above 
what might be called the affluence level, there were 34 million families 
with incomes of $15,000 and over, and less than half a million unat- 
tached individuals with incomes of $7,500 and over—about 12% million 
Americans, or about 7°% of the population. 

In its estimates of numbers living in poverty and deprivation the 
CEP uses the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics studies of family budgets. 
(See City Worker’s Family Budget.) 

The “under $4,000” category is used to represent the poverty level 
for all multiple-person families, This figure seems very conservative 
as the top income in this category would be a full third below the 
$6,000 average of the BLS family budget. 

Defining its term “deprivation” as applying to multiple-person families 
with incomes from $4,000 to $5,999, the CEP says: “This condition is 
quite distinguishable from living in stark poverty but it nonetheless 
means genuine denial of many of the goods and services which most 
Americans have come to regard as ‘essentials’, and in most cases imposes 
a continuing sense of insecurity... . It is probable that more of them 
are living in poverty than in comfort—with the preponderance living 
in deprivation.” (See also Distribution of Income.) 

In Coal Mine Fields: One special area of poverty and deprivation 
was described early in 1963 in first-hand reports. The region, long a 
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“depressed area,” is in the Hazard and Eastern Kentucky soft coal fields. 
The situation was dramatized in a long unauthorized strike of 10,000 
miners in 1962-63. 

Introduction of modern machinery and automation have displaced 
some 50,000 mine workers who are now jobless. Where 80,000 miners 
had jobs in the area 20 years ago, by 1963 only about 30,000 were em- 
ployed. Mine owners have cut wages and refused to contribute to the 
union welfare fund. 

Miners’ families are receiving federal food commodity handouts. If 
it were not for the government surplus food, these families would starve. 
Even with these handouts most miners’ wives and many of their children 
suffer “poverty” diseases. Many families are so poor the children do 
not have clothes or shoes to go to school. They are described as living 
in “shoeless, foodless and blanketless” poverty. 

In the soft coal industry as a whole, including areas in West Virginia, 
western Pennsylvania, Tennessee and Virginia, employment has been cut 
to about one-third of those who once had jobs in the mines—to only 
about 132,000. 


TOWARD A SHORTER WORKWEEK 


For production workers in manufacturing, hours of work have aver- 
aged about 40 a week during the past two years. In October 1962 
weekly hours for factory workers averaged 40.1, a slight decline from the 
40.2 average in the year-earlier month. Of 29 selected industries, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reported that clothing workers in apparel and 
related industries in October 1962 had the shortest working hours, aver- 
aging 35.6 a week. 

In the 52 listed industries, hours for production workers in 1961 
ranged from a low of 35.8 a week in general building contract construc- 
tion and coal mining (both industries in which unions are strongly 
organized) to a high of 43.9 a week in quarrying and non-metallic 
mining. Among the industries with longer working hours were grain- 
mill products with an average of 44.8 hours a week; paper and pulp, 
43.7; local and suburban transportation, 42.9; canned and preserved 
food, 42.5; dairy products, 42.5; and Class I railroads, 42.1. 

In an article on “Reducing Hours: Choices and Costs,” the American 
Federationist (Oct. 1962) analyzed the problems involved in cutting the 
workweek, and concluded that the reason the question of shorter hours 
arises now is “because of concern about the need for combating actual 
and threatened unemployment. . . . Holding fast to existing hours 
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schedules while millions of workers are idle or partly employed is 
obviously not the road to increased national production.” 

35-Hour Week Plan: Pres. George Meany of AFL-CIO on Labor 
Day 1962 stated: “We are going to fight for the 35-hour week, not be- 
cause American workers are lazy but because it would create 5 million 
more jobs in private industry when it is fully applied.” He announced 
that the labor body would support Congressional candidates who favored 
the 35-hour week. Meany had previously been critical of unions seeking 
shorter hours on the ground that the present longer workweek was 
needed to “win the cold war.” The Kennedy Administration still holds 
to this position. 

The AFL-CIO at its executive council mid-winter meeting in Florida, 
February 1963, renewed its shorter workweek campaign as a way of 
cutting unemployment and stimulating the economy. In adopting this 
policy in 1962, it had declared: “The time has come for a basic change 
in the fundamental terms of unemployment in the U.S. One certain an- 
swer to the problem is to spread the work by reducing the hours each 
worker devotes to his job... . A shorter work period without a reduc- 
tion in take-home pay is the answer to American needs,” 

The labor body’s statement called for efforts to win a statutory shorter 
workweek by legislation as well as a contractual shorter week through 
collective bargaining. Also “We intend to achieve changes in the Fair 
Labor Standards Act to provide penalty pay of double time for all hours 
worked over 35.” 

Already a number of unions have appreciably reduced the workweek 
below the federal maximum of 40 hours. In New York City, the build- 
ing trades electrical workers signed a contract with employers, effective 
July 1, 1962, under which work hours were cut from 6 to 5 a day, a 
basic 25-hour workweek. The union reported that 1,280 additional jobs 
resulted under the new contract. These new jobs added up to 14% of 
the 9,000-man force. As a result of the shorter workday, the electrical 
workers in New York City reported improvement in family life, in 
reading and study by union members, more cultural and recreational 
activity and a greater participation by the worker as a citizen in the 
community. 

Work Standards Act of 1962: Under a new Act of August 13, 
1962, an eight-hour day and 40-hour week were established for laborers 
and mechanics employed by the U.S. government or working for a con- 
cern under a contract for the federal government. This new law, the 
Work Standards Act of 1962, replaces a series of eight-hour laws dating 
back to 1892. The former regulations had permitted work up to 56 hours 
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a week on the basis of seven days of eight hours each, with no over- 
time compensation. 


NEGRO PEOPLE'S ECONOMIC SITUATION 


“The Negro baby born in America today—regardless of the section 
or state in which he is born—has about one-half as much chance of 
completing high school as a white baby born in the same place on the 
same day; one-third as much chance of completing college; one-third 
as much chance of becoming a professional man; twice as much chance 
of becoming unemployed; about one-seventh as much chance of earn- 
ing $10,000 a year; a life expectancy which is seven years less; and the 
prospects of earning only half as much.” The Negro people’s economic 
situation was thus summarized by President Kennedy in his message 
to Congress on civil rights, February 28, 1963. 

During the decade 1950-1960, the number of Negroes in the U.S. 
increased by 25.4°% to a total of 18.9 million, while the total population 
rose by 18.4°%. Negroes in 1960 represented 10.5°% of the total popula- 
tion, an increase from 9.8°% in 1940. The U.S. Department of Labor, in 
The Economic Situation of Negroes in the U.S. (1962) points out that 
this increase in the proportion of Negroes resulted in large measure from 
a drop in the Negro death rate which fell from 13.8 per 1,000 in 1940 
to 10.0 in 1960. By the end of the decade it was very little higher than 
that of whites. 

Migration: In 1900 about 90% of Negroes lived in the South, 
largely in rural areas. But by 1960 only 60% were still in the South and 
the majority of these were in towns and cities. About 389% were in urban 
areas in the North or West, while only about one-fourth remained on 
farms, nearly all in the South. 

Between 1950 and 10960, nearly 1,500,000 left the South and migrated 
to northern states. And the migration has continued through 1961 and 
1962. In large numbers the Negro people have left areas where dis- 
crimination has been the most oppressive. Heaviest outflow has been 
from Mississippi, Alabama, the Carolinas, Georgia, Arkansas and Lou- 
isiana. 

On the basis of Census figures, the National Urban League in its 
study, Economic and Social Status of the Negro in the United States, 
shows that in 21 major cities the Negro population in the decade 
1950-60 increased by nearly 2 million, or 509%. At the same time the 
white population in these same major cities actually declined by about 
one million. 

Employment and Unemployment: Negro workers continue to 
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be concentrated in the less skilled jobs, and have a much higher per- 
centage of unemployment. The depressed economic status of Negroes 
results from discrimination in vocational as well as academic training, in 
apprenticeship training programs, and also by labor organizations, par- 
ticularly in the construction and machinists’ crafts. State employment 
offices discriminate against Negroes in referral services. The Armed 
Forces discriminate against them in their training and employment 
opportunities. Employers, including government contractors and even 
the federal government itself, also discriminate against them. And there 
are still only 20 states out of 50 that have enforceable fair employment 
laws. 

Largely as a result of such discrimination, unemployment among Ne- 
groes in 12 cities of the U.S. was found to be three times the general 
rate. For all Negroes in the labor force the unemployment rate in 1962 
was 11.0%, more than twice the rate of 4.9°%% for whites. (See also 
Youth Ch.) 

It is estimated that for every roo skilled workers in the U.S. in 1955, 
the nation will need 122 in 1965 and 145 in 1975. But discrimination 
against the Negro people prevents them from getting the training re- 
quired to develop the special skills needed. 

About 75% of the Negroes in the labor force are in five major un- 
skilled and semi-skilled occupational categories—factory operatives, 
private household workers (overwhelmingly women), service workers, 
farm laborers, and nonfarm workers. By contrast, only about 37% of 
all white workers are in these categories. (See J. M. Budish, The 
Changing Structure of the Working Class.) 

In clerical occupations, the number of Negroes has risen by more 
than 700% since 1940. Yet they still constitute less than 5° of all such 
workers. In his special survey of the Negroes’ position, John D. Pomfret 
concludes: “In the North and South, they still carry the heavy burden 
of discrimination. This is particularly a hardship when it prevents 
large numbers of Negroes from entering well-paid skilled and semi- 
skilled manual occupations for which they might easily qualify. These 
are jobs over which unions, particularly in construction, often exercise 
a good deal of control.” (N.Y. Times, Aug. 12, 1962.) 

Discrimination by Federal Government: In a special study, now 
published as a pamphlet, Federally Supported Discrimination, Roy 
Wilkins of the NAACP and Arnold Aronson of the National Com- 
munity Relations Advisory Council show how discrimination is prac- 
ticed in federal programs and activities. 

The federal government in its 1960 grants-in-aid program provided 
$1,116,800,000 (16% of its total grants in that year) to the 11 southern 
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states which maintain a rigidly segregated social system. These grants 
from the federal government provided a very substantial portion of the 
total expenditures for education and welfare by these 11 states in that 
year. 

Reporting the facts on discrimination in higher education in the 
colleges, the U.S. Civil Rights Commission concluded: “The federal 
government bears a heavy responsibility for the resulting discrimination 
against past and present generations of Negroes... . The failure of 
the federal government to give any consideration to the presence or 
absence of discriminatory practices by the recipient institution has the 
effect of supporting racial segregation and continuing the educational 
deprivation of those excluded from such institutions.” 

In testimony before the House Education and Labor Committee in 
Washington in January 1962, it was pointed out that the U.S. Bureau 
of Employment and Security in its southwest region (Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas and Louisiana) did not itself employ a single Negro worker. 
Yet President Kennedy on April 11, 1961, stated: “Federal money should 
not be spent in any way which encourages discrimination.” 

While Negroes have long represented an important percentage of 
total government employment, “they have long been confined largely to 
the lower paid, less skilled jobs,” as John D. Pomfret noted in quoting 
the report of the President’s Committee on Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity (N.Y. Times, Nov. 26, 1962.) 

Discrimination in Housing: In the North as well as in the South 
housing discrimination is common. One method used is a restrictive 
covenant, an agreement by a group of homeowners not to sell to mem- 
bers of certain racial or religious groups. But the U.S. Supreme Court 
ruled in 1948 that such covenants could not be enforced in state or 
federal courts. Although not legally enforceable, such restrictive agree- 
ments still exist and have some influence on the housing market. 

If the Negro is a rent-payer his average will be about $58 a month 
compared with $75 for whites, reflecting the smaller or generally worse 
condition of his housing. He is usually charged excessively even for 
the slum house or apartment that he occupies. 

Wage and Salary Income: Since Negroes are still largely con- 
centrated in the less skilled, lower-paid jobs, this is reflected in their 
earnings. Whites average higher earnings than Negroes, but the gap is 
somewhat less wide than formerly. (See earlier Labor Fact Books.) 
For full-year, full-time individual workers, the median income of non- 
white (mostly Negro) was $2,983 in 1961. This was about 72°% of the 
$4,127 median for whites. 

When family rather than individual incomes are compared, the 
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Negro-white differential is somewhat less, since a higher proportion of 
Negro family members are in the labor force. For nonwhite families in 
the U.S. the median income in 1961 was $3,191, the Bureau of the 
Census reported, or about 53°% of the median of $5,981 for white 
families. One half of the nonwhite families had $61.36 a week or less 
in money income, compared with a median of $115 a week for white 
families. Nonwhite families on the average have a little more than half 
as much money income as white families. 

Yet the nonwhite family has to feed, clothe and provide shelter for a 
larger number of persons, as the average nonwhite family has 4.4 
members compared with 3.6 members per white family. 


HEALTH NEEDS AND PROGRAMS 


Heart disease is still the leading killer in the U.S. It took the lives 
of 505,920 in 1961, at a rate of 276.5 per 100,000 persons. Including 
other cardio-vascular-renal diseases the number of deaths totaled 940,- 
440, OF 514 per 100,000, a rise of over 46,000 above the year 1958. 

Cancer, the second major killer, caused 269,820 deaths in 1961, at a 
rate of 147.5 per 100,000. It accounts for about one out of every six 
deaths in the U.S. and some 45 million now alive will develop cancer. 

President’s Conference on Heart Disease and Cancer reported April 
21, 1961, that an expanded research offensive would lead to “eventual 
conquest” of these two major causes of death; and that among medical 
researchers there was “a tremendous stirring of optimism” about the 
control and conquest of both diseases.. 

Cancer and Cigarettes: Close relation between cancer of the res- 
piratory system and cigarette smoking has been recognized by the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute. Dr. Michael B. Shimkin of the Institute has stated 
that the causal relationship between smoking and cancer “is as clearly 
demonstrated as any biological association can be.” He and others have 
estimated that “20,000 lung cancer deaths are caused by cigarette smok- 
ing annually.” Yet, as Senator Maurine B. Neuberger pointed out, “the 
tobacco industry adheres to the position that the causal connection has 
not been proved, indeed probably does not exist.” (N.Y Times, April 2, 
1962.) Tobacco companies are among the largest advertisers in all media. 

Shortages in Personnel: In its testimony before the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce in 1962, the American 
Cancer Society showed what the shortage of physicians means. It stated: 
“We already have the scientific knowledge to save fully half of the 
450,000 persons in this country who each year develop cancer. We are, 
however, saving only approximately one-third of these. In other words, 
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we have the medical and scientific know-how to save an additional 
75,000 persons who each year die of cancer.” 

To accomplish this, the Society pointed out, we need more physicians 
to conduct the regular thorough physical examinations upon which the 
early diagnosis of cancer so largely depends. Dr. Howard A. Rusk says 
“the nation is woefully short of physicians, dentists and other health 
personnel.” (N.Y. Times, Oct. 14, 1962.) Unless some action is taken, 
the situation will become even more acute with the rapid growth of 
the population. Even to maintain the present ratio of physicians and 
dentists to the population, the number entering these professions must 
be increased from the present total of 12,500 to 19,000 a year. This 
means increasing medical and dental school enrolments from 46,000 
today to 75,000 by 1970. 

If all Americans demanded adequate dental care (at least one ex- 
amination a year) it is estimated that we would need more than twice 
the number of dentists we now have. In 1962 there was only one prac- 
tising dentist for every 2,174 persons. 

There are about 500,000 registered nurses in the U.S. today—only 
282 for each 100,000 of the population. 

Some Drug Control: Chairman Estes Kefauver (D., Tenn.) of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monopoly continued hearings 
on the drug monopoly and its high profits during 1961-62. (See Labor 
Fact Book 15.) Partly as a result of this exposure, a new drug-control 
law was passed in 1962. 

Disclosure during 1962 on the dangerous effects of the drug thalid- 
omide influenced members of Congress to respond to the public de- 
mand for strong legislation. This drug when taken by pregnant women 
had caused deformities of many babies in Europe. Its sale had been 
blocked in the U.S. by Dr. Frances O. Kelsey of the Food & Drug 
Administration who singlehandedly had refused to approve clearance 
to market the drug. On August 7, 1962, President Kennedy presented 
her with the President’s Award for Distinguished Service. 

The new drug-control law requires substantial proof that drugs are 
effective before they are offered for sale, and would allow more govern- 
ment inspection of drug companies. But the effect on high drug prices 
is likely to be negligible. 

The largest companies in the drug industry account for three-fifths of 
the sales volume. By marketing a drug under a brand name instead of 
the general name, the firm can set its own price. For example, a drug 
called prednisone for arthritis can be bought by prescription for less 
than 4¢ a tablet but if it is sold under the trade name, “meticorten,” the 
list price is about 30¢ a tablet. As a result of such monopoly practices 
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the drug industry during 1960-61 had a profit rate averaging about 
twice the rate for manufacturing companies as a whole. 

For Mental Health: A Kennedy message to Congress on February 
5, 1963, outlined a program for dealing with mental illness and mental 
retardation. He proposed new plans which, he said, would eventually 
free hundreds of thousands of mental patients from hospital beds and 
lighten the tragic toll of mental retardation. For the first year the cost 
in additional federal funds would be $31,350,000, or approximately the 
cost to the U.S. of waging war in South Vietnam for a single month. 

It now costs the government at all levels (local, state and federal) 
more than $2.4 billion a year for services to the mentally ill and retarded. 
There are now 600,000 mentally ill patients and 200,000 mentally re- 
tarded in institutions. Nearly 1,500,000 are receiving treatment in in- 
stitutions in the course of a year. “Antiquated, vastly overcrowded” 
hospitals are spending an average of $4 a day on each patient, plus 
welfare outlays. 

Other Health Proposals: In another message to Congress, Feb- 
ruary 7, 1963, Mr. Kennedy urged that some form of federal enforce- 
ment authority be established over interstate air pollution. He proposed 
a 5-year extension and expansion of the Hill-Burton hospital construc- 
tion program which expires in 1964; and an increase in the appropria- 
tions for construction of nursing homes by states and communities 
from $20 million to $50 million a year, equivalent to the cost of a 
single guided missile frigate. For support of the National Institutes of 
Health, Kennedy asked for an increase of only $113 million in expendi- 
tures over the current fiscal year, this increase being about equal to the 
cost of a single Polaris-submarine loaded with missiles. 

Federal legislation to provide even the modest Kennedy program for 
more medical care is opposed by the American Medical Association on 
the ground that the federal government would “control medical care 
and both patient and doctor would lose their freedom.” Yet all advanced 
nations in the world except the U.S. have health insurance systems that 
have worked so well that not a single one has been abandoned. 

The AMA argues that medical care under the federal government 
would be “expensive.” But in the U.S. the inadequate care we get now 
costs an average of $114 a year per person, compared to $50 for com- 
plete medical care in Britain under its health insurance system. 


WORK INJURIES AND DEATHS 


In 1962 the number of workers disabled in work accidents rose to 
1,990,000—an increase of about 3°% above the 1,933,000 injured in 1961. 
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Since the employed labor force rose by only 2°, there was a slight in- 
crease in the rate of occurrence of disabling injuries. In reporting these 
figures, the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics said 1962 was the oth con- 
secutive year in which disabling work injuries remained below the 
2 million mark. 

Number of workers killed in industrial accidents in 1962 rose to 
about 13,700 as against 13,500 in 1961. About 83,300 injuries resulted 
in some degree of permanent injury, ranging from partial loss of the 
use of a finger to complete inability to work at any gainful employment. 
The rest of the injuries (1,893,000) resulted in temporary disabilities. 

All injuries together, permanent and temporary, resulted in about 
41 million man-days of disability in 1962, an increase of 1 million man- 
days over 1961 but about the same as in 1959 and 1960. Allowing for 
the future loss of potential worktime due to deaths and permanent im- 
pairments, the 1962 injuries would amount to about 166 million man- 
days of disability. To equal this loss about 535,000 workers would have 
to be employed for a year. 

Manufacturing showed the greatest increase in work injuries (79%). 
Increases were also noted in wholesale and retail trade, mining, con- 
struction, and transportation services other than railroads and steve- 
doring. Fewer injuries were reported in the railroad industry, in public 
utilities and communications and in agricultural employment. 

In coal mining a total of 289 men were killed in 1962. Of the 
total number killed in bituminous mines, 243 occurred underground 
and 113 of these deaths were caused by falls of roof, face or rib. These 
figures from the U.S. Bureau of Mines are reported monthly in the 
United Mine Workers Journal. 

At the Robena No. 3 mine of the U.S. Steel Co. at Garard’s Fort, Pa., 
on December 6, 1962, an explosion took the lives of 37 workers. In- 
vestigation revealed that there had been an interruption in the ventilat- 
ing system, that methane gas accumulated and was ignited by a spark 
in the face of the area. 

Workmen’s Compensation Laws: ‘Through its state federations 
AFL-CIO has sought to extend workmen’s compensation coverage for 
all occupationally injured. Their program has included legislation to 
assure prompt and adequate payment of indemnity benefits; adminis- 
tration of compensation laws with a minimum of litigation; legislation 
to provide full medical care, including rehabilitation and vocational 
re-training when necessary. 

While 38 states amended their compensation laws in 1961, only 16 
improved their weekly benefits. In 1962 only 8 states increased maximum 
weekly benefits—by amounts ranging from $2 to $8 a week. Workmen’s 
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compensation is intended to restore to an injured worker at least two- 
thirds of the wage loss due to industrial injury. But even the highest 
of the maximum weekly benefits ($55 in N.Y. State) would be well 
below this standard. 

Most significant improvement in the past two years was in increased 
allowance for medical care in a number of states. Of all benefit costs 
such care now constitutes about one-third. Only complete coverage of 
medical costs will make possible the rehabilitation of the seriously in- 
jured worker. But 26 states still make no provision for such rehabilita- 
tion. In 44 states employers are permitted to insure themselves for 
workmen’s compensation liability, to insure with a private company, or, 
in some states, to insure with a competitive state fund. Few of the 
states maintain staffs to assure prompt payment of benefits, to advise the 
families of the injured about the benefits provided, or to see that they 
are actually paid. 

Only in Nevada, Puerto Rico and to some degree in West Virginia, 
is there any effective supervision over medical care. If the injured 
worker is to be fully rehabilitated, such supervision must be provided. 

There has been so much litigation over the state funds that the 
AFL-CIO at its 1961 convention pointed out: “It is a tragic commentary 
that after 50 years of workmen’s compensation, state legislatures need 
to be told again and again that the purpose of workmen’s compensation 
is to provide benefits to the injured workman rather than a livelihood 
for attorneys and profits for the insurance industry.” For a number of 
years AFL-CIO has advocated a federal workmen’s compensation act 
which could end many of the abuses now common under state laws. 


SOCIAL SECURITY DEVELOPMENTS 


The Social Security Act, first passed in 1935, authorizes three types of 
programs: 1. social insurance, including unemployment insurance and 
old-age, survivors and disability insurance; 2. public assistance to the 
needy (old-age assistance, medical assistance for the aged, aid to the 
blind, to dependent children and to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled); 3. children’s services. The Federal government itself operates 
only one of these programs—old-age, survivors and disability insurance. 
The other programs are operated by the states with federal cooperation. 

An amendment to Social Security Act in 1961 permitted federal funds 
to go to states for aid to dependent children of the needy unemployed. 
Also, the federal share in medical care costs for old-age assistance was 
increased. 

Another amendment allowed men as well as women to retire and re- 
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ceive benefits at 62, Aged widows’ benefits were raised by 10%. The 
work requirement to be fully insured was also liberalized. 

Social security contribution or tax rates for employee and employer 
rose from 3°% each in 1961 to 34% each in 1962. In 1963-65 rates are 
scheduled to rise again to 3%°% each. This tax is paid on earnings up 
to $4,800 a year, but does not apply to earnings above that amount. 

This insurance now covers almost all jobs in which people work for 
wages or salaries. It also covers most work of self-employed persons, 
whether in a city job, or in a businesss or on a farm. 

Self-employed physicians however are not covered. The AMA has 
continued to oppose the extension of social security to physicians. Only 
those employed in hospitals or as salaried employees are included in 
the social security system. 

Non-profit organizations may get coverage for employees who want 
it and for all future employees. Not covered under social security pro- 
visions are children under 21 who work for a parent; husband or wife 
who work for each other; or a parent working in the household of a 
son or daughter. 

Retirement benefits under social security are calculated on the basis 
of a worker’s average yearly earnings after 1950. Monthly payments 
range from a minimum of $40 up to a maximum of $127 for an in- 
dividual worker and $254 maximum for a family payment. 

A wife’s monthly benefit is calculated on the basis of the husband’s 
yearly earnings. It ranges from a minimum of $15 at 62 up to a maxi- 
mum of $63.50 at 65. Her full benefit at 65 is one-half her husband’s 
benefit. If the wife herself has worked independently in covered employ- 
ment, her social security benefit is calculated on the basis of her own 
yearly earnings, in addition to her husband’s benefit. 

As of September, 1962, over 17.7 million persons and their dependents 
were receiving monthly benefits under the old-age, survivors and dis- 
ability program. Some 12.5 million of these were retired-worker bene- 
ficiaries and their dependents. Average old-age benefit was $76.16 a 
month. 

Disability Benefits: If a worker becomes so severely disabled that 
he is unable to work, he may be eligible to receive a monthly disability 
benefit of the same amount he would receive as an old-age benefit if he 
were 65 at the start of his disability. When he reaches 65, his disability 
benefit becomes an old-age benefit. The monthly disability benefit ranges 
from a minimum of $40 up to a maximum of $127. 

Public Assistance: Under the Social Security Act, the federal 
government shares in the cost of state programs for the needy, aged, 
blind, the permanently or totally disabled and for needy children in 
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specified circumstances. Its maximum payment in such cases is $60 a 
month, with the balance coming from state and local funds. 

In the program for aid to dependent children, the minimum average 
payment in which the federal government shares is $30 per recipient 
(including the parent or other relative with whom the child lives). The 
amount in which the federal government shares varies with state per 
capita income. 

In all four programs under public assistance, the federal government 
shares also in payments made to those supplying medical care to the 
recipients, 

Counting all divisions of public assistance there were about 6,824,000 
recipients in August, 1962. Of these, about 2,228,000 were receiving old- 
age assistance, with an average monthly payment of $73.04. 

Total public assistance payments equal a third of a billion dollars 
each month, with the federal government supplying over one-half of the 
amount. But the federal government does not contribute to general 
assistance programs which are financed entirely by state and local funds. 

Improvements Proposed: At its 1961 convention, the AFL-CIO 
executive council report noted that the public assistance programs still 
fall far short of meeting labor’s goals. It called for enactment of adequate 
social insurance laws. These should provide for medical care and health 
benefits for the aged under the social security system; earlier retirement, 


with benefits sufficient to make it a reward rather than a punishment for 
age; and improved unemployment compensation insurance. Nelson 
Cruikshank, director of AFL-CIO Dept. of Social Security, said the 
present social security tax base ($4,800 as the ceiling) should be raised 
in order to increase benefits without increasing the rate. (AFL-CIO 
News, Jan. 12, 1963.) 


NEEDS OF OLDER PERSONS 


By mid-1962 the number of people 65 and over in the USS. totaled 
nearly 17.5 million and was increasing by about 1,000 a day. One in 
every II persons is now over 65 and in some states as high as one in 
nine. 

Other important facts about the nation’s older people were reported 
in 1962 and 1963 by Sen. McNamara (D., Mich.), chairman of the 
Senate’s Special Subcommittee on Problems of the Aged and Aging. 
For example, at the age of 65, women have a life expectancy of 15.5 
years; men 12.7 years. More than g million of those over 65 are women, 
with a ratio of 12 women to every 10 men. 

Low Incomes: Average monthly old-age benefit paid to retired 
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workers under the old age and survivors insurance program (social 
security) was about $76 for all those on the rolls in 1962 and $80 for 
those newly coming on the rolls. Widows’ benefits average considerably 
lower and every study has shown that, as a group, aged widows have 
an especially hard time making ends meet. 

More than half of all persons 65 and older—27°% of the men and 
74°%, of the women—had less than $1,000 in total cash income in 1960. 
Fewer than one in four had as much as $2,000. The median for aged 
persons living alone was only $1,055. “Hundreds of thousands—perhaps 
even millions—of the nation’s older people do not have enough to eat,” 
the McNamara report stated. 

Budget Costs: The cost of a “modest but adequate” level of living 
for a retired elderly couple renting a home was estimated by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics to range from $2,390 to $3,110 for 20 large cities in 
the autumn of 1959. Since then living costs have risen by about 4.5%, 
an increase which would add from $107 up to $140 a year to this mini- 
mum budget. 

This budget applies to a retired man and his wife in reasonably good 
health for this age, who require no unusual medical or other services. 

Medical Expenses: For the elderly couple, medical care costs are 
from 50% to 75°% higher than for younger adults. Of all public ex- 
penditures for medical care, nearly one-fifth is in behalf of the aged. 
Average yearly private spending for medical care of people over 65 is 
nearly twice as much as that of the rest of the population. Less than 
half of all over 65 have any health insurance to help them meet medical 
costs. Coverage for retired persons is largely limited to non-group 
policies at higher rates. Those who would have the greatest difficulty 
in meeting medical bills—the retired with lowest incomes and chronic 
health problems—are the least likely to have the advantage of any health 
insurance coverage. 

Old-Age Assistance: Under the Social Security Act, the federal 
government shares in the cost of state programs for the needy aged 
for whom the problem of insufficient income must be met by assistance 
payments. In 1962 some 2,228,000 aged persons in the U.S. were re- 
ceiving such old-age assistance, about % of them because their social 
security benefits failed to meet their needs or because advanced age, 
large medical bills or other emergencies had exhausted their resources. 
Of persons now being added to old-age assistance rolls, about every other 
one is a social security beneficiary. 

AMA Opposed: All proposals to finance medical care for the aged 
through the Social Security system are opposed by the American Medical 
Association. It favors the Kerr-Mills Act which became effective October 
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1, 1960. This law provides matching grants to those states which agree 
to cooperate. The joint funds provide medical services for the aged but 
only to those who prove they are financially “needy.” 

AMA opposed the Anderson-King “Medicare” bill in Congress to 
provide medical care for the aged under the Social Security system. 
Anderson charged that AMA’s assault on the bill, which helped defeat it, 
was consistent with its long history of opposition to all social legislation. 


WOMEN WORKERS 


Some 24 million women, or 35% of all women in the U.S., were in 
the labor force at the end of 1962. They represented one-third (33°%) 
of all workers. The number showed a marked increase above the 
20,154,000 who were in the labor force in the mid-fifties, 1955, when 
they represented 31°% of all workers and 34% of all women in the 
population. The number of women in the labor force has increased 
more rapidly than their number in the population. 

Wages Lower: Women still often receive less pay than men for 
the same kind of work. In a survey of job hiring orders received by 
employment offices, the U.S. Women’s Bureau showed that “for a 
specific job opening employers offered different wages for men and 
women in a wide variety of occupations.” (Economic Indicators Re- 
lating to Equal Pay, Nov. 1962.) The survey covered 5 cities in states 
which do not have equal pay laws. 

The differential is revealed also in Census figures quoted by the 
Women’s Bureau. The average annual wage or salary income for men 
workers in 1960 was $5,417, for women $3,293. Women’s income was 
only 61% of the men’s. Men sales workers averaged $5,755 a year but 
women sales workers only $2,428. Men operatives averaged $4,977 but 
women operatives only $2,970. 

Teachers’ Salaries: In October 1961, there were 1,258,000 women 
and 533,000 men teachers in elementary and secondary schools in the 
U.S. In 16 states (Calif., Colo., Conn., Ill., La., Maine, Md., Mass., 
Mont., Nev., N.J., N.Y., N.C., Ore., Wash., and Wy.) and the District 
of Columbia, special laws require that men and women school teachers 
be paid the same rate for comparable teaching positions. A study by 
the National Education Assn. cited by the Women’s Bureau, showed 
that in 1961-62 salary rates were higher for men teachers than for 
women in 16 out of 761 reporting school districts. Men teachers were 
paid from $100 to $400 a year more than the women teachers, with a 
$200 differential predominating. 

Legislation: The U.S. has not yet ratified the agreement of the 
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International Labor Organization calling for equal pay for men and 
women. On October 3, 1962 the U.S. Senate revived and passed the 
Equal Pay Act (H.R. 11677) that had been pigeonholed for many 
months. The House on July 25, 1962, had passed its version of the bill 
“to prohibit discrimination on account of sex in the payment of wages.” 
But Congress adjourned without final action on this measure. By con- 
trast, practically all of the new nations of Asia, the six nations of the 
European Common Market and Mexico and Canada have such a pro- 
vision in their national constitutions. Although Congress has not yet 
passed an equal-pay law, such laws are in effect in 22 states of the U.S. 

Machines Displace Women’s Jobs: Number of women’s jobs in 
manufacturing fell by 400,000 between 1956 and July, 1961, despite a 
12% increase in factory production. In 1956, women in manufacturing 
numbered 4,570,000 but in July 1961 only 4,182,000. (U.S. Department 
of Labor figures.) 

A special survey made in fate 1961, by the Electrical Workers (UE), 
showed that in the lamp industry which has mostly women workers, 
3.3% fewer workers in 1961 turned out 67° more shipments. More 
than half of the UE locals with women workers reported problems with 
automation, speedup and technological change. For example, one auto- 
matic machine displaced all 30 women in one shop; work done by 
women at individual work stations has been put on the assembly line 
with a greater rate, resulting in a much greater speed of output. 

Unemployment: Partly as a result of automation and technological 
change in industries where many women are employed, unemployment 
has affected women, and especially Negro women, more seriously than 
men workers. The official rate of unemployment among men in 1962, 
was 5.3% of the labor force; but it was 6.2°/ for women. The number 
of jobless women had increased from 642,000 in 1953 to 1,519,000 in 
1962. 

In quoting figures on unemployment among women from U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, the Electrical Workers (UE) pointed out: “Not 
only has automation and technological change affected their types of 
jobs, but employers are refusing to train women for available jobs; are 
disregarding women’s seniority, and are refusing to hire women.” 
(Facts on Automation and Women’s Jobs.) 

Union Proposals: Among union proposals for protection of women 
against loss of jobs, are the following: the 35-hour week at no reduction 
in pay; respect for the seniority of women workers; and an agreement 
that no worker will lose her job or have her pay reduced when a change 
is made on a job. 
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The Electrical Workers Union also calls for a struggle against em- 
ployer attempts to combine jobs and other such efforts to eliminate 
women from the shops; for on-the-job training for women; and for fair 
employment practice clauses in union contracts to eliminate discrimina- 
tion against women; enforcement of rest periods; and renewed efforts to 
protect the health and safety of women workers. 








ll. YOUTH AND EDUCATION 


EDUCATION OF U.S. YOUTH 


During the 1960 decade an estimated 7.5 million students will drop 
out of school without completing their high school education and thus 
unprepared for any work except the diminishing number of unskilled 
jobs. Of this total about 2.5 million will not have finished grade school. 
The job prospects for young workers are closely related to the amount 
of education they can or will obtain in the public schools. 

Various reasons have been given for the high rate of school dropouts. 
Among these are low family income, substandard conditions in the 
schools and the lack of adequate qualifications of many teachers. One 
of the consequences of the dropouts, says James B. Conant in his book, 
Slums and Suburbs, is that “social dynamite is building up in our large 
cities in the form of unemployed out-of-school youth.” 

Overcrowded obsolete buildings and a growing shortage of teach- 
ers from elementary grades through high school are resulting in wide- 
spread use of such stop-gap arrangements as oversized classes and 
double or even triple shifts in some areas. A shortage of 121,200 class- 
rooms was reported by the National Education Association in 1962. 

To meet even the minimum program outlined by the U.S. Office of 
Education, the National Education Association and the American 
Federation of Teachers would require an increase of at least 125,000 
classrooms a year for the whole public school system or about 600,000 
by 1970. This program would aim to overcome the existing shortage 
and replace aging and obsolete buildings. 

More than half a million pupils in 1963 were on half-day or curtailed 
sessions while 1.7 million were sitting in overcrowded classrooms in 
outmoded or makeshift buildings where the conditions make teaching 
and learning a travesty from kindergarten through high school. 

Teacher Shortage: The shortage of teachers is acute. One out of 
every 5 of the 1,600,000 teachers in elementary and secondary schools 
cannot meet credential standards or has not completed 4 years of col- 
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lege work. More than a fifth (22%) of all newly hired elementary school 
teachers do not have college degrees. 

In 1962, about 2,819,000 pupils, or one in every 13, were taught by 
teachers with substandard qualifications. About 91,550 public school 
teachers had only emergency credentials. When allowances are made 
for substandard private schools and the number of teachers needed to 
reduce class size and provide for the unfilled positions, the estimated 
shortage of teachers is at least 195,000. Other authoritative estimates 
run as high as 250,000. 

Experienced teachers and educators set 25-30 pupils in a classroom 
as the maximum number for successful teaching and especially for the 
individual attention and encouragement that many students need. 

A special survey of Philadelphia senior high schools showed that more 
than a third had 35-50 or more students in a classroom. In San Diego, 
Calif. nearly one-third had 35-50 pupils or more. These were advanced 
school systems. Much more serious crowding is common in the country 
as a whole. 

To help solve these problems and attract enough high quality men 
and women to the teaching profession, salaries must be raised. Entering 
salaries of $6,000 a year in New York and California (lesser amounts 
in other areas) would provide the needed increase of $1,000 a year to 
attract qualified teachers. 

Present conditions make uniform high quality work impossible. They 
deprive many gifted children of the opportunity for rapid advance and 
are mainly responsible for the failure of so many handicapped pupils 
who can only succeed if given special help. 

The impossibility of giving all students the kind of education they 
need has led to the development of tremendous inequalities within 
local school systems. In some high schools all efforts are concentrated 
on the development of an academic elite, with the neglect of general 
and vocational students. In other localities, the vocational schools receive 
priority and academic education is neglegted. In both situations, how- 
ever, the result is the same: large numbers of students graduate in- 
adequately prepared for employment or for college. 

Per Pupil Expenditures: States and localities differ widely in the 
amount spent for education per pupil, ranging downward from $1,000 
a year. Idaho spends $314 per pupil, while New York State spends $645, 
although these two states both spend the same proportion of their in- 
come on education. Mississippi spends the least—$230 per pupil. But 
wealthy suburban schools in many areas are spending twice as much 
per pupil as the big city schools. 

In one recent year, more than 400,000 high school students who 
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graduated in the upper half of their classes and 200,000 who ranked in 
the upper third did not go on to college, a large proportion because they 
could not afford the cost of four years in college. 

More than 8 million U.S. citizens have a fourth grade education or 
less and are functionally illiterate. Three million or more, many of them 
native-born—one in every 10 of Negro men—cannot read or write. 

Less than half of the functionally illiterate people have a job. The 
Michigan Employment Security Commission reported that one-eighth of 
the unemployed workers in Michigan had not completed the fourth 
grade. Low economic status and low educational level form a vicious 
circle. 

Expenses of College: Young people are faced with increasing cost 
of education at a time when high school or college education is becoming 
more necessary for obtaining employment. College expenses for tuition, 
books, room and board are increasing. College costs today average $8,800 
for four years in private colleges and $7,200 in government-supported 
land grant colleges. 

Many students are compelled to work part-time to support their 
studies, a practice which interferes with their ability to study. In April 
1961 two million high school students and one million college students 
in the U.S. were working part-time. Number of students who seek part- 
time and summer employment far exceeds the number of such jobs now 
available. 

While many scholarships are given, most of them provide for only 
one or for a very few students each. And they are so restricted that 
only top-grade students can qualify. While 25% of the general popula- 
tion graduates from college, only 15°% of the children of factory workers 
do, and the proportion of the latter is decreasing. 

Even when tuition is free, the cost of education includes the loss of 
earnings by the student while in school and the cost of the student’s 
support. This is an expense that many families cannot afford and in- 
creasing numbers of high school students must drop out to seek work. 

In New York State a major struggle has developed over attempts by 
Gov. Rockefeller to impose tuition charges in the free colleges. On 
March 11, 1963, 2,000 students marched on Albany to demand legislative 
action to keep free tuition. 


INTEGRATION IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Negro young people study under special disadvantages in the U.S. 
Eight years after the Supreme Court ordered all school systems to in- 
tegrate with “all deliberate speed” only 27°% of them had even started 
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to comply, many with one or with just a few students on a “token” basis. 
Two thousand school districts remained segregated. 

Of the 3,279,431 Negroes attending public schools in the 17 southern 
states and the District of Columbia in 1962, only about 7% were in 
desegregated elementary and high schools. 

Public schools in Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia had only 12,217 Negroes attending 
classes with whites, Alabama, Mississippi and South Carolina remain 
completely segregated at the elementary and high school levels. 

Report of U.S. Commission on Civil Rights in 1961 stated that not 
only in the South but also in northern states, while “segregation by race, 
color, religion or national origin is not officially countenanced, it exists 
in fact in many public schools.” NAACP in 1962 filed law suits to 
achieve desegregation in public schools in 14 non-southern cities. Eleven 
of these were pending in 1963, including actions on Long Island and in 
Rochester, N.Y.; Philadelphia; Chicago; Gary, Ind.; Kansas City, Kan- 
sas; and Pasadena, Calif. and Englewood, N.J. 

NAACP general counsel Robert L. Carter said legal action is insti- 
tuted only after a community has failed to achieve voluntary compliance 
with the Supreme Court’s decree and state anti-discrimination laws. 
(N.Y. Times, Aug. 27, 1962.) 

In Colleges: Southern School News reported in October 1962 that 
234 of the 285 tax-supported colleges and universities in southern and 
border states were predominantly white or all white. Of the 234 only 
146 are desegregated. Also, g public colleges in southern and border 
states had voluntarily desegregated during the previous 5 months, and 
1o states and the District of Columbia had started desegregation of 
college faculties. 

James H. Meredith, 29-year old Negro Air Force veteran on October 
1, 1962, became the first acknowledged member of his race to enroll 
as a student at the University of Mississippi, Oxford, Miss. In three 
attempts to prevent Meredith’s enrollment, Governor Ross R. Barnett 
and his aides had flouted the desegregation orders of the federal courts, 
including the U.S. Supreme Court. 

Barnett, a member of the White Citizens Council, in two proclama- 
tions had “interposed the sovereignty of Mississippi” to deny Meredith 
admission to the university. On October 8 the U.S. Supreme Court re- 
fused to review a ruling by the U.S. Court of Appeals the previous June 
ordering Meredith’s admission. Gov. Barnett and Lt. Gov. Paul B. 
Johnson were charged in November with criminal contempt for ob- 
structing court orders to admit Meredith. 

Gov. Barnett’s moves against integration were aided by former Maj. 
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Gen. Edwin A. Walker who had resigned from the U.S. Army after 
being censured for ultra-Right utterances. Walker was arrested by 
federal troops for insurrection as a leader in the rioting of students and 
hoodlums on the University campus on the night of September 30, 1962. 
(The charges have since been dropped.) This had cost the lives of two 
persons and injured more than 75, two of them critically. The two men 
killed were Paul Guihard, foreign correspondent for papers in England 
and France, and Ray Gunter, a repairman from nearby Abbeville, Miss. 

For two hours before the unarmed federal marshals broke up the 
rioting with volleys of tear gas, a crazed and rioting mob of some 2,000 
students and racist ruffans had hurled bottles of acid, bricks and lead 
pipes and used shotguns and rifles against the marshals who were almost 
out of tear gas when the first of 10,000 federal troops arrived. 

Two of the injured marshals charged that the attack was “prompted 
and sanctioned by the Governor and his state police.” The organized 
mob also had the support of the White Citizens Council of Mississippi 
which in 1962 had an estimated membership of about 100,000. 

Despite the continuing threats and intimidation, Meredith was able 
to register for his second term at the university in 1963. 

George C. Wallace, elected governor of Alabama in November 1962, 
| continued to defy the federal courts and government in pro-segregation 
statements. He even advocated forming a state militia to be trained in 
judo to resist desegregation. (Wall Street Journal, Oct. 10, 1962.) 

The University of Alabama since 1956 has been under a federal court 
injunction to admit Negroes. It grew out of the case of Autherine Lucy, 
a Negro student of library science who was ousted from the university 
but carried on a legal battle for readmission. (See Labor Fact Book 13, 
pp. 67-68.) 

In South Carolina integration suits involving schools in three counties 
were still pending in federal courts at the end of 1962. One of these 
suits was entered by Harvey Gantt, a 19-year old Negro architectural 
student who was seeking admission to the all-white Clemson College at 


Clemson, S.C, 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM RESTRICTED 


The teachers and students cf America have been increasingly re- 
stricted in recent years. At the end of the academic year, June 30, 1962, 
the Association of University Professors had in its files the records of 
55 academic freedom and tenure cases—an increase of 50°% above April 
1961. One explanation of such an increase is that freedom on the cam- 
puses has deteriorated as the result of the Supreme Court decision on 
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the McCarran Act in June 1961; another is that there has been a general 
increase in authoritarianism in the colleges. 

At the same time, during 1962 and the early part of 1963 what has 
been called “the creeping blackout of free speech” spread from campus 
to campus across the land. The New York County Lawyers Assn. 
through its committee on civil rights recently listed the colleges which 
had tried to curb free speech or had issued bans against what students 
may read or what speakers they may hear, and even edicts against sit-ins 
or marches by students in support of integration. The list included 
leading colleges in half a dozen states. 

The lawyers’ report said Harvard and the University of New Hamp- 
shire permitted complete freedom of speech. Michigan State University, 
on the other hand, at its Oakland branch, in January 1963 refused to 
renew the contract of Dr. Samuel Shapiro. It thereby prevented his 
attaining tenure which he would have gained within four months. 
Shapiro had defended some of the social and economic aspects of the 
Cuban revolution under Premier Castro. 

Among notable academic freedom cases was that of a history pro- 
fessor, Larry Gara, pacifist and Quaker, at Grove City College, Penn- 
sylvania. After 444 years of satisfactory teaching, he was dismissed for 
taking part in a campus debate on pacifism. After Gara’s dismissal, 6 
other faculty members resigned in protest. 

In Negro colleges in the South harassments of teachers and students 
have increased and many have been dismissed. Hundreds of students 
have been beaten, jailed, suspended and expelled. In Montgomery, Ala., 
under pressure from the racist Governor, 17 faculty members resigned 
from Alabama State College. Prof. Lawrence Reddick was fired in 
violation of his contract, because he had written a biography of Martin 
Luther King and gone with him on a trip to India. 

In many colleges, student activities have become subject to various 
restrictions and intimidation devices: supervision of student organiza- 
tions and publications by faculty committees, required submisson of 
membership lists by student organizations, appointment of campus news- 
Paper editors by school administrations, maintenance of blacklists, re- 
strictions on the rights of student organizations to hear outside speakers, 
and arbitrary suspensions. In addition, innuendo and slander have been 
frequently directed by administrations against students of left or liberal 
views. At the beginning of March 1963, New York State troopers visited 
a number of state colleges in an attempt to intimidate and discourage 
students planning a march on Albany to protest proposed tuition fees. 

Dismissal of teachers for political reasons has prevented many students 
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from hearing other than conservative points of view in the classroom 
and has removed many of the best teachers from the schools. 

In the high schools there is seldom even a pretense of academic free- 
dom. Control of student activities by school administrations is thorough 
and effective. 

One of the first applications of the McCarran Act, following the U.S. 
Supreme Court’s decision of June 5, 1961, was by the City University 
of New York, which invoked it as an excuse to bar Communist speakers 
from the City Colleges. But this ban was rescinded after protests by 
the American Civil Liberties Union, the New York City Bar Association 
and student groups whose mass demonstrations included a one-day 
strike. 

The ACLU has set forth its views on freedom for students to hear 
all sides of a question in a pamphlet called Academic Freedom and 
Civil Liberties of Students in Colleges and Universities. It details the 
rights of students, ranging from the unfettered operation of student 
newspapers and radio stations, to participation in off-campus political 
activities, 


YOUTH UNEMPLOYMENT 


Some 26 million young people, between 14 and 24 years old, will be 
entering the labor force in the current decade. This means there will be 
more than 2.5 million new young job seekers in every year of the decade. 
To employ these young people the American economy would have to 
create at least 25,000 new jobs every week for the next 10 years. 

Unemployment has reached crisis proportions among young people. 
The number looking for work is increasing faster than the number of 
jobs. During the school months of 1962, an average of 700,000 young 
people aged 16 through 21 were out of school and out of work. In this 
age group unemployment rates are about 3 times as high as in the adult 
population. These official figures, cited by President Kennedy in his 
Youth Message to Congress on February 14, 1963, were regarded as 
an underestimate. The AFL-CIO noted that nearly a million youths 
between 16 and 21 who were in the market for jobs in 1962 were unable 
to find them. In addition several hundred thousand were compelled 
to work part-time and tens of thousands more were not counted in the 
labor force because they were “not even bothering to look for work 
because they had lost hope of finding jobs.” 

Many thousands of unemployed youth are first-job seekers who have 
not worked before and are therefore not included in the official un- 
employment figures. For the same reason these youths are also ineligible 
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for unemployment compensation. Young people graduating from high 
school and college are to an increasing degree confronted on the one 
hand by the demand for experience, and on the other hand by the 
difficulty of obtaining it. 

For school drop-outs, unemployment rates are three to four times 
those of the adult work force. Out-of-school youth, aged 16 to 21, 
comprise only 7° of the labor force but 18°4 of the unemployed. A 
survey in 1961 of those who had graduated from one Detroit high 
school in 1958 showed that 48°% had been unable to find any kind of 
employment in 3 years following their graduation. 

Youths who drop out of school change jobs more frequently, earn 
less and are out of work longer than those who complete high school, 
as shown by studies of the U.S. Office of Education and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

In a recent job survey of an area in a large city, 600 out of 1,000 
youths who applied to the local employment service office were found 
unqualified for available work because they lacked minimum education. 
There were 400 jobs available for which the others in the group were 
qualified but did not receive because of racial discrimination. In the 
same area 90% of the out-of-school youth were jobless. 

In a predominantly Negro slum area of 125,000 people in a large 
city, approximately 70°% of boys and girls aged 16 to 21 were both out 
of school and out of work. 


DISCRIMINATION IN YOUTH JOBS 


The problem of finding and retaining a good job is especially dif- 
ficult for Negro, Puerto Rican and other minority group youth. They 
are largely restricted to the low-paying menial jobs. 

In recent years, the national average unemployment rates for Negro 
and other non-white youth has been approximately double that for 
white youth. In fact, Negro teenagers have the highest unemployment 
rates of any group in the entire labor force. For example, in December 
1962 it was 21°% for nonwhite boys and 28°% for nonwhite girls com- 
pared with about 12% for white boys and the same for white girls. 

While Negroes account for over 10° of the population, they rep- 
resent less than 1% of the apprentices in such skilled trades as carpentry 
and toolmaking. In professional and white-collar occupations, opportuni- 
ties for Negro youth are few and limited. 

Segregated educational facilities in the South, often found also in the 
North, make it much more difficult for Negro youth to obtain the educa- 
tion required for better jobs. In the South, despite some progress, educa- 
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tion remains almost entirely segregated. At the same time the effects 
of job discrimination and the resulting lower economic status make it 
that much more difficult for Negro youth to obtain higher education. 
Discrimination affects white youth as well, by depressing job and 
wage standards for all youth. In addition, white chauvinism with its 
double standards has a corrupting moral effect on those who practice 
or tolerate it. 


ADMINISTRATION YOUTH PROGRAM 


In his youth message to Congress President Kennedy outlined a very 
limited program to help unemployed youth. He proposed first a Youth 
Conservation Corps which would give a few jobs to young men, 16 
to 21, in the nation’s forests and recreation areas. Only 15,000 would 
get this kind of work the first year with a maximum of 60,000 after 
that. Pay would be $60 a month, room, board and clothing. 

He proposed also a home town service corps providing work for a 
maximum of 50,000 young people, 16 to 21 years of age, in non- 
profit institutions such as hospitals, schools, parks and settlement houses. 
The federal and state governments would split the costs. 

Total expense to the federal government of the two projects the first 
year would be not more than $100 million, or about the cost of a single 
atom-powered submarine. 

Sen. Hubert Humphrey (D., Minn.) and Rep. Carl Perkins (D., 
Ky.) introduced bills in the 88th Congress to implement the Adminis- 
tration program through a youth employment act. The AFL-CIO ex- 
ecutive council supported it as only a “modest effort” and a mere “start” 
to meet youth unemployment which over the next decade offers “a 
bone-chilling prospect.” It stipulates that work performed by YCC should 
not take jobs away from adult workers. 

The Kennedy message also asked for a 3-year extension of the Juvenile 
Delinquency and Youth Offense Control Act, which provides help to 
communities for prevention, control and treatment of juvenile delin- 
quency. The President noted that in the last decade juvenile delinquency 
cases before the courts “have more than doubled, and arrests of youth 
increased 86%, until they numbered almost 1 million a year in 1961, 
15% of all arrests.” 


THE MILITARY DRAFT 


Since 1948 the federal government has been empowered under the 
Universal Military Training and Service Act to draft young men into 
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the armed forces. Under this law, every male citizen of the U.S. must 
register with the Selective Service System upon reaching his 18th birth- 
day. At present, under peacetime conditions, young men are being 
called for pre-induction examination at the age of 23. Although up to 
50% of the young men called may be rejected for physical or mental 
reasons, there is no way of knowing this beforehand. College students 
may obtain deferments if called, but these are only temporary. 

Induction into the armed forces, or the prospect of it, creates serious 
disruption in the lives of young men and their wives and fiancees. 
Eligibility for the draft is a major obstacle to obtaining employment; 
many employers refuse to hire young men who are liable to be drafted. 

John C. Estey, Jr., associate dean of Amherst College and a Captain 
in the Air Force Reserve, notes that each year about 400,000 young men 
voluntarily enlist in the armed forces—a fair proportion of them volun- 
teering as an alternative to later induction. 

In March 1963 Congress extended the draft for another four years. 


YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS AND ACTIVITIES 


The National Student Association is a non-political organization 
concerned with academic freedom, student rights and problems of stu- 
dents as students. It represents about 1.3 million students on more than 
400 campuses. Founded in 1947, it held its 15th annual conference in 
August 1962 with 519 delegates at Ohio State University. This confer- 
ence which brought together representatives from 254 schools and col- 
leges, modified the association’s previous hostility to the World Youth 
Festival (see below) and condemned the persecution and harassment 
of those who attend it, 

The conference urged Congress to “reconsider the McCarran Act, 
giving special attention to the possibility of infringements of civil liber- 
ties.” It called the Act “a threat to the free exchange of ideas on univer- 
sity campuses.” The conference also condemned “all militarily and po- 
litically oriented testing of nuclear devices” by any nation. 

The most active youth organization today is the Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee which has been working in the struggle for 
civil rights in the South and in the North. (Its extensive activities are 
covered in the sections on integration and Negro voting rights.) 

National Association for the Advancement of Colored People re- 
ported at its annual meeting January 7, 1963, that its youth division 
membership had increased from 23,512 in 1961 to 37,913 in 1963. 
During 1962 the NAACP had chartered 60 youth councils and col- 
lege chapters. 
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Students for a Democratic Society, associated with the League for In- 
dustrial Democracy, held its national convention June 11-16, 1962, in 
Port Huron, Mich. Attending were about 60 leaders from student and 
other youth groups, including the National Student Assn., Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee, Young Democrats, Student Chris- 
tian Movement, Student Peace Union (see below) and Young People’s 
Socialist League. There were also delegates or observers from campus 
groups at a dozen or more colleges. 

Student Peace Action: Largest and most active of the student 
groups working for peace is the Student Peace Union, started at the 
University of Chicago in 1960. By mid-1962 it had groups organized 
on about 100 campuses. In cooperation with the Turn Toward Peace 
Student Council it helped to organize the Washington Project in which 
more than 5,000 students lobbied, picketed and demonstrated at the 
capital February 16-17, 1962. 

Cooperating in this project were National Student SANE, the Boston 
Coordinating Committee, the Young People’s Socialist League, Stu- 
dents for a Democratic Society, the Philadelphia Youth Section of the 
Friends Peace Committee, the Fellowship of Reconciliation, and other 
groups. 

This Washington Project (or Student Lobby) was taken up by 
peace groups in all parts of the country and 4o states were represented 
at the gathering. The Student-Faculty Peace Committee, Atlanta Uni- 
versity, Georgia, sent a busload of Negro and white students from 
Spelman and Morehouse Colleges and from Emory University. 

The Student Peace Union has established regional councils coordinat- 
ing peace activities of several organizations in a particular area. New 
York City, Philadelphia and Chicago have their own full-time secretaries. 

As an example of local action three groups of students, including two 
from high schools, demonstrated in New York City, January 25, 1961, 
against nuclear warfare and the civil defense program. As part of this 
demonstration, the N.Y. Student Council for a Sane Nuclear Policy 
picketed the Civil Defense Office, Gov. Rockefeller’s office, and Rocke- 
feller Center where fall-out shelters were planned. 

The National Student SANE (since dissolved) held a peace confer- 
ence in the New York City area during the 1961 Christmas vacation 
period with 15 high schools represented. For the past several years, 
Easter Peace Walks have been held in major cities across the country. 
The planning of these Peace Walks has involved a number of peace 
organizations and the majority of the participants have been high 
school and college students. 

Progressive Youth Program: In October 1961 the Progressive 
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Youth Organizing Committee, a small national group with headquarters 
in New York City, initiated a campaign for a National Youth Act, to 
help meet the need for jobs. In the form of a petition, it included many 
points raised in the programs of other youth groups. It urged, for 
example, a public works program to build schools and other facilities 
for youth, on which young people would work at union rates; full 
federal scholarships to all who can benefit from college, but cannot af- 
ford to pay for higher education; passage of fair employment, housing 
and educational practices acts, and administration of all programs with- 
out discrimination because of race, religion, national origin or political 
creed; a Youth Conservation Corps in which youth would earn union 
wages and learn useful skills doing outdoor work. 

It urged also an apprenticeship and skilled job training program for 
200,000 additional youth providing jobs with union conditions; money 
grants to high school students to permit them to finish school; unem- 
ployment compensation for the duration of unemployment, including 
first job seekers; minimum wage coverage for all youth in every in- 
dustry. 

Other demands included amendment of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act to cover migrant workers, and to raise the minimum wage to $1.50 
an hour for a 30-hour week and time and a half for overtime; provision 
of funds for more classrooms and for more and better paid teachers; 
provision of adequate recreational facilities; granting of assistance and 
training to those who show artistic and musical talent; establishment 
of a committee of representatives of youth, labor, Negro and social 
service groups to make policy and supervise all government youth 
programs. 

Youth organizations have also supported abolition of the draft; lower- 
ing of the voting age to 18 years; vigorous enforcement of the Supreme 
Court’s 1954 decision against school segregation; and minimum wage 
proposals ranging up to $2.50 an hour. 

A number of new publications in recent years have also voiced the 
Program of progressive youth groups. Among these are Studies on the 
Left, New University Thought and New Horizons for Youth, as well 
as several magazines published on university campuses but usually hav- 
ing a wider circulation. The Nation (May 19, 1962) in a survey of 
campus activity listed 28 such political and general magazines published 
by young people. Sanity, published at Madison, Wisconsin and devoted 
solely to peace and disarmament, has had a wide acceptance in academic 
circles. 

McCarran Act vs. Youth: The Advance Youth Organization, a 
Left-wing student and young workers’ group with a membership of 
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about 150 in New York City, was ordered in January 1963 to register 
as a “Communist-front” organization under the McCarran Act. Ad- 
vance charged that Attorney General Robert Kennedy was trying to 
“stifle the voices of young people,” and that his action threatened the 
existence of all forward-looking youth organizations. 

The Emergency Civil Liberties Committee agreed to take the case of 
Advance as a test of the constitutionality of the McCarran Act. It said 
Kennedy’s action not only violates First Amendment guarantees but “is 
destructive of the rights of all young people democratically to discuss 
and act upon the crucial issues of our day.” A joint statement by Campus 
Americans for Democratic Action and Students for a Democratic Society 
condemned the Kennedy action as strengthening “those who threaten 
democracy and peace in the U.S.” 

World Youth Festival: The Eighth World Festival of Youth and 
Students for Peace and Friendship was held in Helsinki, Finland, July 
28-August 5, 1962, bringing together some 14,000 young people from 
1,500 organizations in 137 countries, including 435 from the U.S. In 
a message to all young people of the world it called on them and their 
governments to reaffirm “their unshakable determination to safeguard 
world peace.” This message, read by Piero Pieralli of the World Federa- 
tion of Democratic Youth, said: “We have shown our unity for peace 
and friendship, for the cessation of nuclear tests and the prohibition of 
atomic arms, for an agreement on disarmament, for national independ- 
ence, and for peaceful coexistence between peoples living under different 
social conditions.” 


IV. PEACE ISSUES AND MOVEMENTS 


U.S. BASES AND MILITARY MEN ABROAD 


Over a million uniformed military men were in bases, military instal- 
lations, establishments and ships outside the boundaries of the U.S. at 
the beginning of 1963. With the headline, “U.S. Fighting Men in 41 
Lands,” U.S. News & World Report (Jan. 7, 1963) stated that this in- 
cluded one-half of the Army’s 16 divisions, most of the Navy’s 450 
major warships and at least 2,000 of the Air Force’s 16,000 operational 
aircraft. American military men were stationed, it said, at 2,200 separate 
military installations abroad, including some 150 “major bases” some of 
which it spotted on a map. 

The more than a million U.S. servicemen included 450,000 in Europe 
and the Mediterranean area, 200,000 in the Far East, 20,000 in the 
Caribbean, some 300,000 with the Atlantic and Pacific fleets. Elsewhere 
abroad or en route were some 80,000. 

At the time of the Cuban crisis in October 1962 there were frequent 
references to the U.S. bases in Turkey with their Jupiter missiles, a part 
of the ring of bases that the U.S. has built around the Soviet Union. 
When there was later talk of removing these bases as well as those in 
Italy, the Christian Science Monitor (Jan. 23, 1963) assured its readers 
that this would be no withdrawal of the U.S. military position. “There 
will simply be an exchange of a far better and up-to-date missile system, 
the Polaris, for the obsolete Jupiter. Turkey and Italy will be much 
better protected than before,” by the Polaris submarines, each with 16 
missiles of 1,200-mile range. 

Although a few U.S. missile bases were regarded as obsolete, there 
i no perceptible withdrawal of U.S. military personnel from foreign 
ands, 


PROMOTING INTERNATIONAL GENOCIDE 


The effects of a thermonuclear attack have been made clear in dozens 
of books and pamphlets by scores of scientists. For example, recent 
warning comes from Ralph E. Lapp, in his book, Kill and Overkill: 
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the Strategy of Annihilation. Dr. Lapp, a leading physicist, was a war- 
time director in the metallurgical laboratory at the University of Chicago, 
which produced the first chain-reacting uranium pile. Later he was a 
scientific adviser to the Defense Department. He writes: “A 50,000- 
megaton attack would kill virtually the entire population of the United 
States or the USSR, regardless of how it was distributed over the 
country.” 

Also: “We already have enough nuclear explosives to overkill the 
Soviet Union at least 25 times. What earthly justification can there be 
for piling up any such deluge of destruction?” 

And at another place he quotes the famous British military expert 
Liddell Hart, who in his book, Deterrent or Defense says: ““The H-bomb 
makes nonsense of the aim of pursuing victory in a ‘total war.’ Both terms 
and the concepts they express now become totally absurd. Anyone who 
dreams or talks of ‘winning the war,’ if war should come, is worse 
than absurd—a menace to his country and to all humanity.” 

Summarizing the testimony of experts before the special subcom- 
mittee on radiation of the Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy, Harrison Brown and James Real in their pamphlet Community 
of Fear (Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions) picture the 
effects upon the U.S. of a 1500-megaton attack: 

“The data presented indicated that were the attack to take place to- 
day nearly 25 million deaths could be expected the first day and an 
additional 25 million persons would be fatally injured. An additional 20 
million persons would be injured but not fatally. Nearly 755% of the 
deaths would have resulted from the immediate effects of the explosions 
and 25°% would have resulted from fallout. More than half of the 
surviving injured would have suffered radiation injuries.” 

These estimates of casualties are minimal, however, “for they include 
only the estimates of casualties resulting from blast, direct thermal ef- 
fects, and radiation.” They do not include “casualties resulting from 
such secondary effects as the disorganization of society, disruption of 
communications, massive fires, extinction of livestock, spread of disease, 
genetic damage, or the ingestion of radioactive materials.” 

The Cuban crisis brought the unthinkable realities of nuclear disaster 
a little closer to the normally apathetic people of the U.S. who have 
seen little even of “conventional” warfare. Discussing this situation, 
David Inglis, nuclear physicist of the Argonne National Laboratories, 
wrote in the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, January, 1963: 

Cuba “gave us the kind of a nuclear war scare that should impress on 
every thinking person the importance of bringing the arms race under 
control very soon. ... We went to the brink. We should not allow our- 
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selves to forget how we felt during the ordeal of those few days between 
Kennedy’s sober announcement of the blockade on October 22 and 
Khrushchev’s wise decision to withdraw. 

“It is estimated that we have between three and eight times as much 
nuclear fire-power as the Soviets have depending on the categories in- 
cluded. It seems conservative to assume that we have three times the 
number of intercontinental and submarine-based missiles.” 

What would happen if such nuclear power were released on the 
world was doubtless in the mind of General Douglas MacArthur, more 
than a year before, in an address to the Philippine Congress, July 5, 
1961. “Global war,” he said, “has become a Frankenstein to destroy 
both sides. . . . If you lose, you are annihilated. If you win, you stand 
only to lose... . It contains now only the germs of double suicide.” 


NUCLEAR TESTS 


Much of the activity of peace groups recorded in this chapter was 
centered around protest against nuclear testing by the U.S. and the 
USSR. An agreement to stop the tests was one of the purposes of nego- 
tiations in progress at the beginning of 1963. The U.S. refused to agree 
to absolute cessation of tests unless onsite inspections were permitted. 
The number of such inspections was the chief matter in dispute early 
in 1963, with most of the nations of the world in favor of cessation of 
all testing regardless of the number. 

Total number of tests that had already been made by the U.S. up to 
the end of 1962 was 276. The USSR had made 141, the United Kingdom 
23 and France 5, thus making a world total of 445. 

Attitude of the people toward testing is indicated below in the reports 
of specific peace actions during recent years. After the U.S. started 
testing again in the spring of 1962, Drew Pearson reported that mail 
to the White House was running four to one against testing. Kennedy’s 
resumption of testing, said Pearson, “is the most unpopular thing he 
has ever done.” 


THE SHELTER HOAX 


One of the rallying points of the peace forces in 1961 was against the 
Administration’s call for civilian fall-out shelters during the “Berlin 
crisis.” In the near-hysteria of that period many building contractors 
and others took advantage of the situation to further the hoax. Some in 
Wall Street promoted it as a new “growth industry.” 

The shelter surge resulted in various “open letters” to Kennedy cir- 
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culated and signed mainly by college teachers. For example, nearly 800 
faculty members of universities in New York, nearly 200 from Boston 
University, Brandeis, Harvard, MIT and Tufts, in the vicinity of Boston, 
200 from the Ohio area, and 500 from the California Bay area signed 
a letter to Kennedy which told him that (to quote the Boston group— 
the originator of the action) “the prodigious energy of our people is 
being channeled into wrong directions for wrong reasons; and that 
continuation of this trend may be extremely dangerous to the nation 
and to civilization itself.” 

Describing the horrors of a thermonuclear attack, they said that, 
“government encouragement of shelter construction, as interpreted by 
the popular press, some local CD officials, and would-be shelter manu- 
facturers, has led to a cruel deception of the people with respect to the 
protection which would be afforded, especially by individual fallout 
shelters.” 

After going over the various arguments for shelters and answering 
them, the open letter concluded: “Although the present civil defense 
program and in particular the construction of fallout shelters might 
save a small fraction of the population in a nuclear war, this potential 
gain is more than offset by the fact that such activity prepares the people 
for the acceptance of thermonuclear war as an instrument of national 
policy.” And this in turn “would substantially increase the likelihood 
of war.” All told, at least 4,000 scientists and scholars signed such ap- 
peals to the President. 

Many prominent persons spoke out. Said Gov. Robert Meyner of New 
Jersey: “The proponents of bomb shelters suggest we find peace of 
mind in a bleak hole in the ground. In any metropolitan area a nuclear 
attack would turn these primordial caves into nothing but mass burial 
vaults,” 

Harold Watkinson, Minister of Defense for Great Britain was quoted 
as saying: “An air raid shelter is not going to be of the slightest use in 
the next war... . It will be tragic if the American mind is conditioned 
by this terrible calamitous stuff to accept nuclear war as tolerable. For 
the object of all policy should be not to make it tolerable, which can’t 
be done, but to avoid it altogether.” (Sidney Lens, “The Case Against 
Civil Defense,” The Progressive, Feb. 1962.) 

Gerald Piel, publisher of Scientific American, in an address November 
10, 1961, on “The Illusion of Civil Defense,” said the whole progra 
is a “sinister development” because it “gives the sanction of action t 
the delusion that a thermonuclear war can be fought and survived.” 

Congressional Action: In Congress, however, the response to th 
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Berlin tensions of 1961 was to vote a rise of 500° in appropriations for 
civilian defense. On August 10, 1961, the House and Senate passed a 
bill providing for an additional $208 million, making a total of over 
$306 million voted for one year. This was the largest civil defense ap- 
propriation ever passed and amounted to 58% of the total outlays for 
this purpose in the past 11 years. (Stanley L. Newman, “The Quiet 
Reversal on Civil Defense,” Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, Nov. 
1962.) 

The action was almost unanimous in the Senate, only Sen. Young of 
Ohio raising any substantial objection. Hearings on the measure in the 
House permitted no opposition voices to be heard. Rep. Ryan of New 
York tried to get a new committee established to study the problem but 
his bill died in the Rules Committee. 

By 1962, after all the protests by the scientists, peace forces and an 
increasingly skeptical public, the situation had changed drastically. The 
shelter boom had collapsed and the millions of free pamphlets on 
Fallout Protection issued by the Defense Department (which had taken 
over Civil Defense in 1961) were piled high on the shelves of local post 
offices. 

A reaction also set in quietly in Congress. The Administration put in 
a request for $695 million for the fiscal year 1963, but when hearings 
opened in the House, SANE, the Friends Committee on National 
Legislation, the Peace Research Institute and others were permitted to 
voice the growing opposition. By June 18, 1962, the N.Y. Times re- 
ported that some $460 million to provide incentives for shelter building 
had been cut out, along with other items that brought the amount down 
to only $80.5 million. 

Although the Senate restored some of the cuts made in the House, 
it was finally agreed to allocate $130 million for all civil defense pur- 
poses. When Kennedy asked for assurance that action would be taken 
on his proposals in 1963, Chairman Vinson of the House Armed Services 
Committee replied: “I do not believe the country is at this time ready 
for the shelter incentive program.” 

During the dangerous Cuban crisis of 1962 when U.S. policy brought 
humanity to the brink of disaster, there was only a temporary “flurry of 
interest in civil defense,” the Wall Street Journal reported (Oct. 26, 
1962). It found the public in two dozen cities “less alarmed about the 
Possibility of war than during last year’s war scare over Berlin.” Even 
in Miami, the closest city to the Cuban missiles, there were no marked 
shelters. 

Early in 1963, however, Sane World (Jan. 15) reported that “Civil 
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defense has not gone away,” and that the Administration was planning 
to ask Congress for “a stepped-up civil defense program.” Its first 
request of the year was for $386.3 million to construct shelters in federal 
buildings and subsidize construction in nonprofit institutions. 


PHYSICIANS PROTEST 


Professional groups were particularly outspoken in their protests 
against nuclear testing in 1962. For example, nearly 500 physicians 
signed a statement appearing in a N.Y. Times advertisement (April 
17) stating in bold letters: “We, the undersigned physicians through- 
out the nation fear the consequences of the resumption of atmospheric 
nuclear testing by our own or by any other country. As physicians we 
know that all radiation of potential patients is genetically harmful.” 
And “because of geographical, biological and individual factors, some 
individuals already have been injured and more will be injured by the 
present level of environmental radiation due to nuclear testing.” 

The protest pointed out that “although the average exposure of the 
population may still be below current ‘permissible’ limits, this does NOT 
mean that ALL persons are safe from radiation injury. With continued 
testing, water, soil and foodstuffs will be contaminated by ever increas- 
ing amounts of radioactive substances.” 

The physicians appealed to all governments “to cease nuclear weapons 
tests and to develop those international agreements which would elimi- 
nate the nuclear arms race.” 

Another appeal, taking the form of a full-page advertisement in 
N.Y. Times, April 18, was signed by a group of scientists, doctors and 
others—the Committee for Protection of Children From Nuclear Fall- 
out. It gave detailed information on the results of fallout on children, 
quoting from reports of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission and a 
UN report on radiation. It said that “no one denies that danger of 
bone damage exists, especially to children, as well as genetic damage 
to the race.” 

In 1962 the New England Journal of Medicine carried a series of 
articles by a group of physicians associated with Harvard University 
advising their fellow doctors to concentrate their efforts on preventing 
thermonuclear war. For attempts to cope with the medical consequences 
of such a war are admitted to be virtually hopeless. It was estimated 
that an attack on Boston would kill more than three fifths of the state’s 
population and leave possibly 900 doctors out of 6,500 in Boston. And 
“most of the fatally injured persons will never see a physician even for 
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the simple administration of narcotics before they die,” the physicians 
concluded, adding: “Prevention is the only effective therapy.” 


PEACE GROUPS AND ACTIVITIES 


The period since mid-1961 has seen a marked increase in peace 
activity in the U.S. Surveys of peace groups and trends have been made 
from time to time since 1960 by the Research Department of the monthly 
New World Review. These have noted the increase in the number of 
groups and individuals involved and the widening extent of their work. 

Although only sporadic accounts of activities for peace have appeared 
in the general press, there is no single information center from which 
an unbiased description may be obtained. Occasionally some newspaper 
survey appears, like the one in the N.Y. Times, April 22, 1962, which 
noted: “Not since the late Thirties and early Forties have the religious 
and secular pacifists, peace organizations and unorganized opponents of 
war been so active and vociferous as during the last six months.” 

Since then the continuation of nuclear tests, the Cuban crisis brink and 
the participation of peace candidates in the 1962 elections has stimulated 
further action. The main organizations that have been active over the 
last two years and some of the issues that have engaged them on the 
peace and disarmament front are briefly described in this section. (Stu- 
dent activities are covered in the Youth chapter.) 

Directories and Descriptions: Approximately 1400 organizational 
addresses in the U.S. and 75 foreign countries are included in a second 
edition of International Peace-Disarmament Directory issued in 1963 by 
Lloyd Wilkie of Yellow Springs, Ohio. It covers national groups as 
well as branches, groups and subgroups. In addition, the directory gives 
titles, addresses and subscription data for 350 periodicals. 

Descriptions of some of the leading national and some local peace 
activities and organizations were contained in the special Peace issue 
(Spring, 1962) of New University Thought, along with articles on dis- 
armament negotiations, effects of the bomb, civilian defense, Berlin and 
other pressing international issues of that period. 

A still later description of leading organizations and their periodicals 
is included in a section on Voluntary Organizations in INTERCOM, 
February-March 1963 of the Foreign Policy Association. This issue 
deals with Arms Control and Disarmament. 

These descriptions, as well as direct reports on organizations and is- 
Sues in publications of the peace movement, were among the sources 
used in the following pages: 
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This movement began in September 1961 when a few housewives in 
Washington, D.C., led by Mrs. Dagmar Wilson, decided to protest 
against the arms race and the resumption of nuclear testing. 

Groups with similar names such as Women’s Peace Movement, Women 
for Peace, Peace Action, International Women’s Strike for Peace, etc. 
were started, almost spontaneously by women with similar ideas all over 
the country, until today it is estimated over 100,000 have been involved 
in one way or another. Most of the participants are housewives spurred 
into action by the danger to their children from nuclear testing and the 
failure of the two major powers to reach an agreement. 

One of its first actions was on November 1 when thousands of women 
in more than 30 cities and scores of towns staged a one-day “strike” for 
peace. More than 1,000 women and children turned out in Washington 
alone. 

Through November and December there were similar demonstrations. 
in scores of cities including a line of several thousand before the civil 
defense headquarters in New York City. 

The most effective demonstration was in Washington on January 15, 
1962, when women’s groups from all over the country assembled som 
3,000 in mass picketing of the White House in rain and sleet. A whol 
trainload of women came from New York. 

In April 1962 some 50 WSP women from the U.S., including Mrs 
Cyrus Eaton and Mrs. Martin Luther King, flew to Geneva and talke 
with delegates to the 18-nation Disarmament Conference. They wer 
joined by women from 1o other countries who also signed the statement 
“We women are a part of the creative force of the world and are re 
resentative of different ideologies and social systems” assembled i 
Geneva to express the hopes and fears of all women “in their deep con 
cern for the survival of mankind.” 

Returning to this country the women were denied an audience wit 
President Kennedy and started a round-the-clock vigil at the Whit 
House. 

A national assembly was held at Ann Arbor, Mich., June 8-10, 196 
attended by 86 women from 17 states. They decided to send observe 
to all international peace meetings, including 4 to the “World Witho 
the Bomb” conference in Accra, Ghana, in late June. They also a 
cepted an invitation to send 12 delegates to the USSR to meet wit 
Soviet women on peace activities, and also to attend sessions of the Worl 
Disarmament Congress in Moscow. 
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The Ann Arbor assembly also adopted a general statement of purpose 
demanding of all governments “that nuclear weapons tests be banned 
forever, that the arms race end, and that the world abolish all weapons 
of destruction under UN safeguards.” 

An attempt to smear this organization as well as the whole peace 
movement was made by HUAC in December 1962. But the hearing 
boomeranged on the red-baiting committee and added to the prestige 
and influence of WSP. When attacked by the Hearst press, as in San 
Francisco, or by war-mongering congressmen, the women stuck to 
their position of inviting all to join in their activities regardless of po- 
litical affiliation. Their statement of purpose contained this phrase: 
“We ask no woman her race, her creed, or her political opinions. We 
ask only that those who nurture life join with us to defend it.” 

During the hysteria of the Cuban crisis in October 1962, the WSP 
women of New York were in front of the UN, their statement to the 
press expressing fear that the crisis could erupt into nuclear war, add- 
ing: “The quarantine of vessels by the President is a serious threat of 
the use of force in violation of the charter of the UN and the OAS. 
Moreover, it establishes a precedent of unilateral action that may be 
used to the detriment of peace in other situations.” Marching with the 
women on this occasion was N.Y. state assemblyman Mark Lane, one of 
the leading local political figures in the peace struggles of 1962. 


WOMEN'S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE 
AND FREEEDOM 


This older peace organization (founded during the First World War, 
in 1915) at the meeting of its U.S. section in May 1962 passed resolu- 
tions calling for immediate suspension of U.S. nuclear tests and resub- 
mission to the Geneva Conference of the U.S. proposal of September 
1961 for an atmospheric test ban without on-site inspections. It con- 
demned the transfer of 5 Polaris submarines to NATO and USS, inter- 
vention in South Vietnam. 

Triennial Congress of the international organization held in July at 
Asilomar, California, was attended by 250 delegates and observers from 
23 countries. Resolutions were in keeping with its position on banning 
nuclear tests, promoting disarmament, opposing all forms of colonialism, 
and mediating international differences through the UN. It called on 
the UN to achieve demilitarization of the whole Middle East area and 
to help Africa remain a nuclear-free zone. 

It was agreed to invite a group of women from People’s China to 
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meet with WIL members as a gesture toward better international un- 
derstanding. A similar meeting between Soviet and American women 
had been arranged in November 1961. 


SANE 


National Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy started from a full- 
page advertisement in N.Y. Times on November 15, 1957. It called at- 
tention to the dangers from radioactive fallout from the continued 
nuclear testing as well as the spiraling arms race, declaring: “We are 
facing a danger unlike any danger that has ever existed. Nations now 
possess more than enough nuclear explosives to put an end to the life 
of man on earth.” 

Within a year SANE was the leading “non-pacifist” organization in 
the U.S. working for “permanent cessation of nuclear weapons tests, 
comprehensive and controlled disarmament and a strengthened UN.” 
By 1963 it had about 150 local committees and called itself the “vital 
center” of the peace effort in the U.S., “a non-aligned non-governmental 
organization working in an aligned government and a divided world.” 

Fifth National Conference of SANE at Cleveland in October 1962 
was marked by a testimonial dinner to Dr. Benjamin Spock, one of its 
leading sponsors. It was attended by representatives of the Mayor of 
the city and of the Governor of Ohio. About 200 delegates came to the 
conference from leading cities and many smaller places. It was decided 
to have the organization speak out fully on such vital issues as Berlin, 
Viet Nam, Cuba and China, as well as continue its basic job against 
nuclear testing. Delegates from several states reported increasing involve- 
ment in political work in the 1962 election. 

During the Cuban crisis SANE asked the President in an advertise- 
ment in N.Y. Times (Oct. 28, 1962): “If it is so wrong for the Soviet 
Union to set up a nuclear base in Cuba, so close to our shores, then why 
is it right to have nuclear bases, (and to have them for many years) in 
Turkey, which is directly on the Soviet border?” It joined with other 
organizations in demonstrations at the White House, the Soviet Embassy 
and the UN. 

After the Cuban crisis, in a statement by its National Board signed 
by 22 leading clergymen, scientists and university professors, SANE 
urged the U.S. to press for a quick agreement with the Soviet Union 
on direct communication between the heads of state, a nuclear test ban 
treaty, and a multilateral cut in nuclear delivery systems. 
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COMMITTEE FOR NONVIOLENT ACTION 


Committee for Nonviolent Action, one of the most active of the 
pacifist education and action groups, has since 1958 organized protests 
against nuclear tests, picketed military sites, and conducted vigils, sit- 
downs and other nonviolent demonstrations, for example, against the 
launching of Polaris missile ships. It organized three peace walks to 
Washington, ending June 22, 1962, with the arrest of 16 persons in a 
civil disobedience demonstration at the Pentagon. It also organized the 
6,000-mile ro-month San Francisco-to-Moscow walk ending in talks 
with Mrs, Khrushchev and discussions at the University of Moscow. 

It appeals to all governments to renounce military deterence of any 
kind, and to renounce preparations for war or threatening either missile 
or conventional warfare. It has urged unilateral disarmament and helped 
persons refusing to serve in the armed forces or to pay taxes for war. 

A typical act of planned civil disobedience and protest in 1962 was 
the sit-down in front of the Atomic Energy Commission office in New 
York City on March 5, when 32 persons were arrested. This followed 
a CNVA picket line of hundreds held in protest at Kennedy’s decision 
to resume nuclear testing. 

Its western branch in San Francisco also carried on typical nonviolent 
acts for peace during 1962. As summarized in its local bulletin January 
1963 the Western group attempted two voyages in a CNVA-built boat, 
Everyman I, to Christmas Island in the Pacific where the nuclear tests 
were being made. Eight of the participants in these ventures were jailed, 
with sentences ranging from 30 days to 6 months. Another boat, Every- 
man II, entered and spent four days within the forbidden test areas 
surrounding Johnson Island, before being seized by the Coast Guard 
and her 3-man crew held in contempt of a court order prohibiting the 
voyage. 

In support of the voyage and in protest against the arrests, sit-downs 
were conducted at the court building and 31 of the demonstrators were 
arrested, with most receiving 5-day sentences. 

A 600-mile peace walk from San Diego to Mare Island Naval Ship- 
yard at Vallejo, Calif., was completed, with an average of 40 people on 
the line and hundreds participating. At the end of the walk 12 of the 
walkers attempted to enter the Island to retard the construction of 
Polaris missile-firing submarines. Arrests and 20 to 30-day sentences 
followed. In addition a continuous daily vigil was maintained at the base 
for 6 weeks. 

During the Cuban crisis the same CNVA group sponsored a week- 
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long fast and vigil and sent 4 of its members to Washington to join 
others in a White House demonstration sponsored by National CNVA. 

The New England CNVA was no less active. A typical action was at 
New London-Groton, Conn., August 18, 1962, when 6 of its members 
were arrested for their protest against the launching of a Polaris sub- 
marine. 


TURN TOWARD PEACE 


Turn Toward Peace was launched in 1961 as a co-ordinating body 
through which existing organizations could relate their efforts. It in- 
cluded more than 30 national peace, labor, religious, veterans and public 
affairs organizations, Co-chairmen of its national council were Norman 
Thomas of SANE and E, Raymond Wilson of American Friends 
Service Committee. Included on the council were representatives of 
many of the other organizations involved. 

It promotes what it calls “American initiatives’—unilateral steps 
toward disarmament, world law and related goals. It helps to develop 
common action on immediate issues such as fall-out shelters, nuclear 
testing and Berlin, as well as on long-range goals. 

Through one of its affiliates, American Friends Service Committee, it 
initiated a National Roster, a simple declaration by individuals com- 
mitting themselves to work with at least one peace organization and 
to write the President urging him to “turn toward peace.” 

One of its most successful actions on a nationwide scale was the initia- 
tion of the Washington Student Lobby of February, 16-17, 1962, when 
it acted as a co-ordinating center. (See Youth Chap.) 

Along with Women’s Strike for Peace it was the leading sponsor of 
widespread demonstrations during and after the resumption of nuclear 
tests by the U.S. in April 1962. The climax was reached on Easter 
Weekend by marches, rallies, vigils, and other forms of protest. The 
largest rally at the UN, April 21, was addressed by one New York 
state assemblyman and one state senator, as well as Congressman 
William F. Ryan of Manhattan. Similar rallies were held in other 
cities. In Detroit and several smaller places the mayors proclaimed 
Turn Toward Peace day. 


SCIENTISTS FOR SURVIVAL 


Among the most active persons engaged in constructive work to 
eliminate the menace of thermonuclear war are the scientists. For a 
number of years some of the leading scientists of the world have been 
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called together in conferences initiated originally by Cyrus Eaton, the 
Cleveland industrialist. The first one was held in 1957 at his house in 
Pugwash, Nova Scotia. The ninth and tenth of these Conferences on 
Science and World Affairs were held in England, in August-September 
1962. 

The ninth, in Cambridge August 25-30, was attended by some 70 
scientists from 18 countries and concentrated on the problems of dis- 
armament and world security. It divided into 5 study groups which 
summarized their proposals and recommendations in reports unani- 
mously endorsed at the concluding session. 

The tenth, held in London September 3-7, was attended by some 220 
scientists from 36 countries, including 43 from the U.S. They included 
several Nobel prize winners such as Linus Pauling and Isidor Rabi. 
Most of the delegates, as Business Week (Sept. 15, 1962), pointed out 
in its story, “were men whose ideas would be considered seriously by 
their governments.” In fact, 8 heads of state, including Kennedy, 
Khrushchev and Macmillan, sent messages to the conferences. 

The final statement pointed out that “scientists of all nations have a 
commanding duty to help their fellow citizens to understand that war 
is obsolete and what steps can ensure peace.” It declared that “in the 
process of general and complete disarmament, the early elimination, 
with adequate and effective verification measures, and within a short 
period of time, of the means of delivery of the weapons of mass destruc- 
tion would constitute a satisfactory beginning when linked with sub- 
stantial reductions of conventional military forces and armaments and 
with the solution of the problems arising from the presence of troops 
and bases on foreign soil.” 

The conference showed that a majority of scientists believe it is 
possible to detect any nuclear explosions with the help of national 
control facilities. It proposed to make detection even more effective by 
the establishment of a series of automatic seismic stations. 

Despite certain disagreements the conference wound up with a call for 
action, declaring that “the goal of full disarmament and permanent 
peace is realistic and urgent. This work is truly to be seen as a part 
of a long struggle for the progress of mankind.” 

U.S. Congress of Scientists: American scientists also showed their 
growing concern for peace by the formation in November 1961 of the 
Congress of Scientists on Survival (SOS) devoted to uniting the efforts 
of scientists and scientific organizations in a program for peace and 
disarmament. It held a “Scientists for Survival” meeting in New York 
June 15-17, 1962, attended by almost 800 persons including over 600 
social and physical scientists from the U.S. and Canada. It considered it 
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the “most impressive mobilization of scientists for peace in our history.” 

Other Scientists in Action: The Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, 
started in 1945, has also been an influential voice on this sector of the 
peace and disarmament front. It includes on its board of sponsors some 
of the best known atomic scientists. A contributing editor, Helen Alli- 
son, describing its aims, wrote: “Overriding all other concerns is the 
Bulletin’s concern for peace, for a cessation of the nuclear arms race and 
the use of science for constructive purposes. ... It is not possible to 
continue into the atomic age the traditional power politics of the past. 
This means a shift of emphasis from national aims which can be ob- 
tained only at the risk of nuclear war to aims which lead away from 
the power contest and the threat of war.” (New University Thought, 
Special Peace Issue, Spring 1962.) 

Federation of American Scientists, with a membership of about 2,000, 
has been active in pressing for a ban on nuclear weapons tests as well 
as in providing the public with data on civil defense and the nature 
of the radiation hazard. 


WORLD PEACE CONGRESS 


The World Council of Peace called the Congress for General Dis- 
armament and Peace held in Moscow July g-14, 1962. The World 
Council of Peace, founded at another world congress in Warsaw in 
1950, is supported in its work by National Peace Committees in some 
80 countries. It consists of about 500 individual members who are 
nominated by the various national peace committees and elected at 
world peace congresses every three or four years. The present Chairman 
of the Council is Prof. J. D. Bernal, the internationally famous British 
physicist. 

The Moscow congress in 1962 was the largest ever held, with about 
2,400 delegates and observers from 121 countries. (These included some 
1g0 from the U.S., the largest representation of any nation.) Despite 
their many differences they agreed that general and complete disarma- 
ment is the best security against war. 

Final session of the Congress in its major resolution, adopted virtually 
unanimously, with only 2 against and 7 abstaining, declared that “dis- 
armament has become a practical task facing each and every one of us.” 
It “must be general, complete and under strict international control. 
There can be no disarmament without control, no control without 
disarmament.” 

It stated also: “Weak spots can be pointed out in every disarmament 
plan, but we hold that it is better to agree on a compromise acceptable 
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to all than to pursue the arms race.” The urgency of its call was re- 
flected in these words: “Time does not wait. Thermonuclear weapons 
may soon be found in the arsenals of dozens of countries, and the im- 
provement of the means of delivering such weapons may make control 
impossible.” 

On the question of testing it said: “We are firmly opposed to all 
testing of nuclear bombs and similar devices: firstly, because of their 
threat to life and health of this and future generations, and secondly, 
because they increase the tempo of the arms race.” It further considered 
an agreement on renunciation of tests a “first step toward the complete 
prohibition and elimination of all nuclear arms and means of delivering 
them.” 

This Congress “bridged the cold war gap in the peace movement,” 
wrote Lloyd McMurray, San Francisco attorney and one of the U.S. 
delegates. (New World Review, Jan. 1963.) He stressed the free dis- 
cussion that prevailed at the Congress. “Probably never before had the 
walls of any Kremlin building echoed with a condemnation of a military 
measure taken by the Soviet armed forces. Even the equating of East 
and West implicit in the condemnation of the endless negotiations with- 
out agreement was probably unique in the history of the Soviet Union.” 


NEW INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION 


Leaders of 9 U.S. peace organizations attended a conference in Ox- 
ford, England, January 4-7, 1963, which established the International 
Confederation for Disarmament and Peace. About 75 persons from 40 
peace organizations in 18 countries were at the founding conference. 
All were Western or neutral countries described as “nonaligned.” 
Eleven observers from the World Council of Peace who had been in- 
vited were not permitted to enter the conference because of objections 
raised by most of the American and some European delegates. 

The Peace News (London) concluded after the conference that, “The 
Confederation will be a very useful machine for exchange of ideas 
among peace movements, and it will also be a vehicle by which the 
whole concept of the nonaligned peace movement will become es- 
tablished and promoted.” 

Basic objectives and terms of reference adopted by the Oxford con- 
ference stated that members of the new Confederation should work for 
“a permanent test ban treaty; general and complete disarmament of 
all nations; the non-military solution of all conflicts; the strengthening 
of the work of the UN; the creation of zones of nuclear and conven- 
tional disengagement and demilitarization; the progressive elimination 
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of nuclear bases by the great powers, internally and on foreign soil; 
and active and developing cooperation among all peoples.” (See also 
War/Peace Report, Feb. 1963. This monthly magazine in N.Y. City 
regularly covers developments among peace organizations here and 


abroad.) 


OTHER U.S. ORGANIZATIONS AND FORCES 


Quakers: American Friends’ Service Committee of the Society of 
Friends (Quakers) which originated as a foreign service organization 
in 1917, now has a Peace Education Division. It has prepared a wide 
range of information pamphlets and has, like a number of other peace 
groups, given training to young people interested in full-time peace 
work. It has also been one of the most active participants in the Turn 
Toward Peace. 

Peacemaker Movement: One of the long-established regular pub- 
lications now in its 16th year is The Peacemaker, published every three 
weeks by the Peacemaker Movement based in Cincinnati, Ohio. It en- 
courages all sorts of actions against the war machine. On Hiroshima 
Day in 1962 it put out a leaflet for general distribution by its local 
contacts, suggesting individual decision to refuse to pay income taxes 
or to register for the draft. It has also helped to organize programs of 
aid to Negroes such as Operation Freedom to win the right of Negroes 
to vote in Tennessee and Mississippi. 

War Resisters: Another of the older pacifist groups is War Re- 
sisters League, founded in 1923 and affiliated with War Resisters In- 
ternational with branches in 64 countries. It has been especially active 
in recent years in demonstrations against civil defense. In New York 
City it organized defiance of “take shelter” orders in civil defense drills 
in 1961. Its members have also refused military service or work in war 
plants. 

F.O.R.: The Fellowship of Reconciliation, a Christian pacifist group, 
has been active for peace and social justice since World War I. Its 
13,000 members are pledged not to take part in war or to sanction 
military preparations. One of its major activities in recent years was its 
conduct of a vigil outside the Defense Department’s biological warfare 
research center at Fort Derick, Maryland. This silent vigil was main- 
tained 10 hours a day for more than a year. 

UN Support: The organizations mentioned above are mainly those 
that have been “in the news” in recent years because of their activities. 
Some of the other older organizations, such as the American Associa- 
tion for the United Nations and the United World Federalists, have 
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operated on a more “respectable” basis carrying on work mainly of an 
educational nature. The former has a membership of about 55,000 and is 
devoted exclusively to educating the public about the UN and the 
creation of worldwide law and law enforcement to take the place of the 
national military forces as disarmament develops. The United World 
Federalists, with more than 200 chapters, have a full plan for world 
government which would involve a world assembly on the lines of the 
UN, world taxes and a permanent volunteer army to “enforce peace.” 

Church Movements: Many national church organizations have 
their own peace activities carried on through special social action or 
peace action departments. And organizations like the Church Peace 
Mission made up of representatives of several Protestant churches, 
have issued statements signed by hundreds of leading ministers and 
theological professors. For example, in April 1962 it issued one, “A 
Christian Approach to Nuclear War,” signed by more than 500 clerical 
and lay Christians of different denominations calling on the U.S. to 
withdraw from the arms race. As an initial step it proposed that “the 
US. cease the testing and further production of atomic weapons and of 
chemical, biological and radiological weapons.” It also made a plea to 
“the Christian church to disabuse the American people of the notion 
widely held that Christian values can be defended and our Lord and 
His teaching somehow vindicated by the extermination of communists.” 

In addition, several organizations, such as Promoting Enduring 
Peace, include many religious leaders among their boards of directors 
or sponsors. This religious and educational organization, headed by 
Dr. Jerome Davis and headquartered in Woodmont, Conn., has dis- 
tributed millions of pieces of literature, one of the most effective being 
Religion Speaks for Peace, a booklet containing the official pronounce- 
ments of major religious bodies of all denominations. 

Official statements in favor of peace and disarmament have come 
from many of the national church bodies. But the backwardness of local 
churches on the peace issue was illustrated by a questionnaire sent 
recently to every clergyman in Philadelphia by the local Fellowship of 
Reconciliation. 

Some 1,200 were sent out. Excluding 13 from Clerks of Friends 
Meetings (Quakers) only 252 replies were received. To the question, 
“Do you believe that war is inevitable,” 59 said Yes and 174 No. Asked 
if there were any conscientious objectors in their congregations 77 said 
Yes, 54 said No and 124 didn’t know. 

Asked if their church had an established group actively concerned 
with the problem of peace, 36 ministers replied Yes, almost all of them 
Methodists and Unitarians. But 186 replied No. 








V. U.S. TRADE UNIONS 


The trade union movement of the U.S. made no gain in membership 
in the last two years. A survey of labor developments in 1962 (Monthly 
Labor Review, Jan. 1963) noted the continued decline in union member- 
ship to around 17 million including all unions—AFL-CIO, independents 
and other non-affiliated groups. 

Union membership has not kept pace with the labor force or the 
potentially organizable population, and has remained about stationary 
since World War II. Although gains are made by a particular union 
they may lose an equal number in the course of a year. 

In the period since December 1955 when the AFL-CIO was formed, 
the civilian labor force has expanded by around 6 million. Yet trade 
union membership has not expanded and the AFL-CIO itself is now 
down to around 12.5 million dues paying members. 

As 1963 opened, the AFL-CIO unions were conducting a special 
pilot project drive in the Los Angeles area with some 75 unions co- 
operating. At the same time the leading department of AFL-CIO, the 
Industrial Union Department (with a membership of around 6 million 
in 60 unions) announced a new and wider co-ordinated drive supported 
by a $4 million fund to be expended over 18 months, $1 million of it 
from the IUD treasury, another million from the Auto Workers. The 
drive was slated to emphasize workers in the textile, wood, furniture, 
chemical and related industries especially in the South around Texas 
cities and in South Carolina. It would also concentrate on certain north- 
ern centers such as Philadelphia, Boston and Chicago. Major campaigns 
were to be aimed also at office, technical, professional and public em- 
ployees. It is estimated that so far only about 12°% of union members 
in the U.S. are in the non-manual or white-collar ranks. 


UNION ASSETS EXAGGERATED 


Despite propaganda that unions are very wealthy, facts compiled by 
the government show the contrary. “Union Financial Statistics,” issued 
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by the U.S. Department of Labor in June 1962, based on figures com- 
piled by its Bureau of Labor-Management Reports, show that in 1960 
the total assets of unions amounted to around $1.5 billion, liabilities to 
$224 million, and net assets to less than $1.3 billion. This tabulation 
covered 260 national unions, nearly 42,000 local unions and 2,474 
“other types” of unions. 

National unions with the largest assets were Electrical Workers 
(Brotherhood), Mine Workers, Ladies Garment Workers, Teamsters, 
Steelworkers and Auto Workers. Total net assets of all the unions 
together amounted to about $76 per member of the trade unions. And 
the total is about equal to the assets of one corporation, say the Chrysler 
Corp. or the Aluminum Company of America. In fact, there are 20 
industrial corporations and 40 corporations of all types in the U.S. that 
each have more total assets than the entire labor movement. 

One corporation alone, American Telephone & Telegraph Co., at the 
time the survey was made, had net assets of $24.6 billion or almost 20 
times as much as the entire union movement combined. 

The railway union paper Labor (June 30, 1962) concludes: “The 
gross union assets of $1.5 billion are a bagatelle alongside the gross assets 
of all the nation’s corporations, estimated at well over a trillion dollars. 
In other words, the union ‘wealth’ would be a small fraction of one 
percent of U.S, corporate wealth.” 


AFL-CIO CONVENTION 


The fourth biennial convention of the American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations met in Miami Beach, Decem- 
ber 7~13, 1961, attended by 938 delegates, representing 127 national 
unions, 6 departments, 43 state bodies, 192 city bodies and 26 local 
unions. 

(For complete details on the convention see the two-volume Proceed- 
ings, vol. I containing the report of the convention itself and vol. II the 
report of the executive council, including a full report on national 
legislation and political activities.) 

An experienced labor reporter, George Morris, author of American 
Labor—Which Way?, said that at this convention there was “more con- 
troversy, discussion and open expression of opposition to the dominant 
leadership of the AFL-CIO” than he had seen in the AFL, the CIO 
or the merged federations conventions for 25 years. “Although almost all 
the voting delegates were full-time paid officials, much of the widespread 
dissatisfaction over the state of the labor movement broke through. . . . 
There has been no appreciable departure from coldwar policy. But 
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Pres. George Meany’s pathological anti‘Communism and his frantic 
keynote cry that the alleged ‘red danger’ even ‘overshadows in im- 
portance’ chronic mass unemployment, cannot longer divert people 
from things closer home.” (The Worker, Dec. 24, 1961.) 

Criticism of the leadership stemmed from four different sources—the 
Industrial Union Department whose controversy with the building trades 
craft unions and other groups extended to other issues; the Negro 
American Labor Council led by AFL-CIO Vice President A. Philip 
Randolph; the growing number of state and local leaders who took 
initiative for advanced action on various issues; and the Teamsters, still 
outside the Federation, and the movement within the Federation for 
their readmission. 

Internal Disputes: Problems of jurisdiction as usual occupied much 
time in the convention discussion. It reached a compromise on a con- 
stitutional amendment which sought to set up a better system for settling 
disputes between industrial and craft unions over which has the right 
to perform specific jobs at plant and work sites. 

As in earlier non-raiding pacts each affiliate is obligated to respect 
the “established collective bargaining relationships” of other affiliates. 
The only union stating at the convention that it would not be bound by 
any decision affecting its jurisdiction was the Typographical Union. 

Organizing the Unorganized: The resolution on this subject — 
noted that only 38°% of labor’s 45 million potential was then organized 
compared with 40% in 1953. 

It pointed out also that since 1955, employment had fallen more than 
a million in the highly organized work areas, while that in the relatively 
unorganized portions has risen nearly 4 million. 

“Employer resistance to organizing has increased in the last dozen 
years,” it said, “encouraged by coordinated programs of national business 
and manufacturing organizations. Hostile employers today have access 
to highly competent and highly unscrupulous professional ‘consultants’ 
who specialize in counter-union campaigns.” In their opposition to 
unions, employers “have not hesitated to use violence and economic 
blackmail. Some have even caused the unjust imprisonment of respected 
union leaders.” 

Also, “Anti-union forces strategically located in mass communicatio 
media have helped create an atmosphere generally unfavorable to sue 
cessful organizing, while legislative assaults on national, state, and loca 
levels have mounted in number and intensity.” 

Director of Organization, John W. Livingston, reported that althoug! 
some 1.5 million members had been added since the merger of Dece 
ber 1955, “about an equal number went out through the other door, 
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which was caused by automation, technological improvements and other 
such changes in the work force.” 

After stressing the difficulties put in the way of organization activities 
by the National Labor Relations Board, Livingston noted that there 
were 9 million people in government jobs (federal, state and local) 
and only 1594 of them union members. In the service trades field there 
are 8 million with less than 15° organized. Also in retail and wholesale 
trade there are some 6.5 million people with less than 15°% of them in 
unions. “So when you lump those three together, you find today 22 
or 23 million still unorganized people.” He referred also to “some 6 
million blue-collar workers in the South who are unorganized.” 

Anti-Union Terror: Difficulties in the way of organizing, in addi- 
tion to inter-union rivalry and the NLRB, were detailed by delegate 
John Chupka of the Textile Workers Union. He reported that in South 
Carolina, for example, traffic laws are used to arrest organizers passing 
out leaflets; and trespass laws are used also against those who may dis- 
tribute organizing literature on company property. 

Worse than that were the beatings by company thugs and sometimes 
the arrest and fining of the persons beaten up. His union, he said, had 
dozens of examples of this not only in South Carolina but in Georgia, 
Alabama and North Carolina. 

Report of the executive council to the convention also noted that the 
employers anti-labor campaigns had been intensified. “Use of violence 
against union representatives has occurred in at least 8 states in recent 
years. The latest incident took place in Ellijay, Ga., where two organizers 
of the American Federation of Hosiery Workers were attacked by a 
knife-and-club wielding mob. The thugs, who initiated the attack in the 
center of town, continued their assault even inside the police station 
where the union representatives had fled for protection. Both men 
promptly were arrested following the beatings, and despite injuries 
serious enough to require subsequent hospitalization, were held in- 
communicado for 24 hours on charges of ‘inciting to riot.’ Their 
assailants, including those who continued the assault inside police head- 
quarters, remain ‘unidentified.’ ” 

Civil Rights: The issue of discrimination against Negroes in jobs 
and in union membership had been the subject of bitter debate in the 
Previous convention and sharp disagreement in the executive council. 
It resulted this time in a resolution which Philip Randolph, leading 
Negro delegate, called “the best resolution on civil rights that the AFL- 
CIO had yet adopted.” However, he added, it “is not wholly satisfactory 
to me” and “the sanctions are not strong enough for me.” 

The resolution reaffirmed the federation’s opposition to all forms of 
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discrimination in the labor movement and in employment, housing, 
education and elsewhere. A strengthened compliance machinery was 
introduced and the Civil Rights Committee was reorganized. This com- 
mittee was empowered not only to receive and adjust complaints but 
also to initiate complaints of its own “on the basis of prima-facie 
evidence that discrimination is being practiced.” 

Speaking on this resolution, delegate R. R. Lasley of the Packinghouse 
Workers noted that there were only a handful of Negroes at the con- 
vention, and that “the number of Negro delegates attending conventions 
has been dropping off year by year.” The reason: ‘““There has been no 
real push and aggressive movement to integrate Negroes into the full 
life of the labor movement.” 

A guest speaker, Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., President of the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference, granting that unions had 
done more than any other force in America to better the conditions of 
Negroes, said: “In spite of this, some unions, governed by the racist 
ethos, have contributed to the degraded economic status of the Negro” 
by barring him from membership and denying him apprenticeship 
training and vocational education. 

“In every section of the country,” he added “one can find local unions 
existing as a serious and vicious obstacle when the Negro seeks jobs or 
upgrading in employment.” He called on labor to “root out vigorously 
every manifestation of discrimination so that some internationals, cen- 
tral labor bodies or locals may not besmirch the positive accomplish- 
ments of labor.” 

Collective Bargaining: In the period ahead, the convention re- 
solved, the affliated unions “will press for wage advances as a vital 
means of increasing inadequate consumer purchasing power,” which 
“must catch up and keep pace with fast-rising national productive power 
so as to help stimulate and sustain an increased rate of national eco- 
nomic growth.” 

Unions would seek a greater measure of security and well being for 
workers by “1. development programs to assure year-round employment 
or income and adequate benefits upon job loss, 2. improving health, 
welfare and pension programs to alleviate the burdens of medical need, 
of retirement need and of family emergencies, 3. working out measures 
to minimize ill effects on workers of technological displacement and 
plant relocation, 4. reducing hours of work with no loss of pay through 
negotiation of shorter standard hours of work and substantially more 
paid vacation, holiday and other paid leisure time.” 

Shorter Workweek: Convention called upon affiliates “to give the 
highest priority to the search for and negotiation of ways to reduce hours 
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of work to assure adequate job opportunities now and in the future.” 

It regards the shorter workweek as one answer to automation, and 
urges favorable consideration of the proposal for flexible adjustment of 
the standard workweek based upon levels of unemployment and utiliza- 
tion of the labor force. Congress was urged “to devote immediate atten- 
tion to the legislation necessary to provide adjustments in the standard 
workweek without loss of pay consistent with the economic needs of 
the Nation and the national objective of a full-employment economy.” 

Among the methods noted for reduction of the hours of work were 
reduction in the standard workweek, extension of paid vacations and 
holidays, early retirement, partial retirement, and control of overtime. 

International Trade Position: Responding to Kennedy’s personal 
appeal for support of a new liberalized trade and flexible tariff law, it 
urged an act that “would provide a maximum opportunity for ex- 
pansion of trade and which would provide effective measures for easing 
the impact of increased imports, actual or anticipated, resulting from 
tariff reductions, through trade adjustment assistance and other effec- 
tive measures. Adequate assistance or relief for those adversely affected 
by imports is essential if the American labor movement is to continue 
its support for a liberal trade policy.” 

The U.S. should pursue in every possible way “the promotion of 
improved labor standards in international trade... . This is necessary 
not only to protect American workers against substandard competition 
from low-wage countries, but also to assure workers in other countries 
a fair share of the increased returns resulting from expanded trade.” 

Political Education: It rededicated AFL-CIO to “the principle of 
nonpartisan political education” and to the general line of its Committee 
on Political Education (COPE). It refused support to resolution intro- 
duced by delegates of the Sleeping Car Porters which stated that “the 
two dominant political parties, Democrat and Republican, have failed to 

. . come to grips with the problem of a higher rate of economic 
growth, automation, unemployment, labor’s rights and civil rights, 
world colonialism and imperialism. .. .” The rejected resolution urged 
an American Labor Party “to build a stronger UN as the foundation of 
a world government to achieve and maintain world peace.” 

Foreign Policy: It held generally to its past cold war position re- 
flecting U.S. Pentagon and State Department policies. Only one national 
leader, Emil Mazey, Auto Workers Secretary-Treasurer, took the floor 
to oppose the official foreign policy position. Discussing the rabid resolu- 
tion on “The Crisis in Berlin, Germany and Western Europe,” he said, 
“T believe we ought to sit down with the Russians now and negotiate 
a German peace treaty. I do not believe it is unreasonable for the 
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Russians to insist on negotiation of a peace treaty 16 years after the 
war.” 

He said further: “Russia fears a rearmed Germany, and frankly, I 
fear a rearmed Germany, too. Germany touched off two world wars, 
and | don’t think we ought to give them the chance to touch off World 
War No. III.” He concluded with a call for destruction of all nuclear 
weapons and for disarmament. 

A resolution introduced by the delegates from the Woodworkers 
urging increased trade with China in commodities not considered 
strategic for warlike purposes, was turned down by the resolutions com- 
mittee and non-concurrence approved without debate. 


VE ON JOBS AND FOREIGN COMPETITION 


The 27th annual convention of the United Electrical Radio and 
Machine Workers of America (UE) in 1962, in its resolution on collec- 
tive bargaining, rejected the “guide lines” on wages and hours proposed 
by the Kennedy Administration. Instead, this independent union de- 
manded “wage increases commensurate with the needs of the people, 
to raise their living standards, to sustain a growing economy and to 
provide jobs for the unemployed and for the youth entering the labor 
market.” 

In discussing employer and government retraining programs for 
workers displaced by automation, the union declared, “We will be in 
a period of transition for a long time during which old ways of doing 
things will be gradually eliminated by the new technology. In this kind 
of situation, retraining is a valuable protection for the older workers on 
the job. However, we should recognize that retraining is not a solution 
to the problem of jobs in a period of technological change as the employ- 
ers claim. Actually the question of retraining for the new skills that are 
required with automation is limited ... to a very few jobs. In the 
absence of an increase in job opportunities, retraining is of little value.” 

As one of the pioneer unions in the fight for shorter hours, UE de- 
cided in coming negotiations to make the shorter workweek without 
reduction in pay the principal economic demand. It noted with satisfac- 
tion that the AFL-CIO, as the result of membership pressure, had 
joined the movement for the 35-hour week with 40 hours’ pay. 

Another resolution dealing with foreign trade and competition stated 
that the principal drains on U.S. gold were to be found in the cold war 
military expenditures and giveaways abroad by the U.S., and in the 
billions in private investment made by U.S. corporations in foreign 
countries, “a substantial portion of this on runaway plants.” 
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UE declared it would “fight such tariff cuts by the President which 
are harmful to jobs and conditions of our people . . . and for adjust- 
ment allowances for those of the membership harmed by tariff agree- 
ments.” It also said UE would cooperate with unions in other countries 
to “prevent companies all over the world from engaging in cut-throat 
wage and working condition competition on the world market.” 


LARGEST U.S. UNION 


Membership of the independent Teamsters Union, largest union in 
America, reached a new seasonal high in November 1962 when over 
1.7 million were covered by contracts it had negotiated. The gain over 
the previous November was nearly 23,000. 

The union’s research department reports that in NLRB representation 
elections between October 1961 through September 1962 the Teamsters 
won more than 75% of all those in which workers had a choice of two 
or more unions. 

Bureau of National Affairs, a private labor reporting service, noted 
that in the first 6 months of 1962 the Teamsters won over 60% of the 
elections in which it participated as compared with 55% for all unions 
combined. Also during this period the Teamsters won representation 
rights for one out of every 5 white-collar workers who voted for union 
representation and membership. 

The Teamsters made major wage gains in 1962. U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reported that as of July 1, 1962, the average union 
hourly scale for local motor truck drivers was $2.89, an increase of 11¢ 
an hour during the year ended July 1, 1962. For 1962 as a whole wage 
settlements in the trucking and warehousing industry brought median 
increases about double those in all industries combined. 

Such facts lead Chicago labor leader and writer, Sidney Lens, to 
conclude that President Hoffa of the Teamsters “has negotiated far 
better union contracts than any of his major rivals in the union move- 
ment.” (“The Pursuit of Jimmy Hoffa,” The Progressive, Feb. 1963.) 
Lens says also that despite widespread impressions to the contrary, the 
majority of teamster locals “especially those that deal with big employers, 
have not been tainted with scandal.” 

He notes that Hoffa’s centralizing of collective bargaining in the 
trucking industry has effectively put a stop to certain types of racketeer- 
ing. “The Teamsters’ Union now signs multistate contracts in trucking 
and Hoffa hopes soon to sign a nationwide agreement. Thus an in- 
dividual employer cannot make a special deal with an official in some 
local union.” This tends to discourage racketeering. 
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Summing up some of the charges against Hoffa, Lens writes: “From 
a trade union point of view, Hoffa is open to serious criticism for a lack 
of broader social vision, a lack he shares with many of his enemies in 
the labor movement. His dealings in the Test Fleet case [Nashville, 
Tenn. case] are open to serious question on moral grounds, even though 
he was not found legally guilty. Some of his friends and associates are 
unsavory.” 

But Hoffa’s actions do not justify the personal vendetta methods used 
by the Kennedy brothers to “get” him. Lens notes that many of the 
charges are so trivial that they would almost certainly not be pressed 
against any union except the Teamsters. And in most cases the em- 
ployers are not indicted along with the Teamster union officials it is 
charged they paid off. 

The government has failed in four trials to get a conviction of Hoffa. 
The most recent case in Nashville, Tenn., in which he was accused of 
taking money from a company while representing its employees, ended 
in December 1962 with a hung jury. In this case, as in others against 
the Teamsters, FBI spies, wiretapping and room-bugging were used 
to harass the defense and its attorneys. 

Methods used by the government are the very ones that have been 
used over the years against the Communists. Says Lens: “Gradually 
over the past decade, the extra-legal procedure of the Congressional 
committee has shifted its emphasis from Communists to fellow-travelers, 
then to former Communists, then to liberals, and finally to unpopular 
union officials.” 


LONGSHOREMEN & WAREHOUSEMEN 


West Coast-based Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union is a 
leading union not affiliated with AFL-CIO. It included among important 
developments of 1962 such items as the following taken from a round-up 
in the December 28 issue of its monthly The Dispatcher. 

A Pacific Warehouse Council of the ILWU and the Teamsters union 
was established in June. More than 50 representatives from the two 
unions met in San Francisco to discuss plans for eventual common con- 
tract termination dates, establishment of a basic master contract, stabiliza- 
tion of the industry and cooperation in organization efforts. 

A 3-year agreement was signed June 22 by ILWU and Pacific Mari- 
time Assn. amending the master contract with a 44¢ per straight time 
hour wage increase spread over 3 years. Improved vacation schedules 
and other fringe benefits were also included. 

After a strike of 10 months and 11 days—one of longest in ILWU 
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history—Colgate-Palmolive workers of Local 6 won a contract with 
wage gains spread over 3 years, an additional holiday and favorable 
changes in fringe benefits and conditions. Settlement was hailed by the 
union as “the end of ‘take-it-or-leave-it’ way of doing business and a 
return to real collective bargaining.” 

At its November meeting national executive board of the union called 
for a strengthened UN, and for open discussion among the world’s 
people to lead a turn toward peace. Board also protested the unjust 
trials of James Hoffa and scorched the Justice Department and Attorney- 
General Robert Kennedy for his “personal vendetta” against the Team- 
ster president. It voted all possible aid and support to Pres. Hoffa and the 
Teamsters “so that they will defeat this latest attack on their union as 
they have defeated other similar attacks in the past.” 


NEGRO RIGHTS IN TRADE UNIONS 


Some 1.5 million Negro workers were members of trade unions in 
1962. Writing in The Progressive (Dec. 1962), Pres. Randolph of the 
Sleeping Car Porters said these trade union members “have won in- 
creasing representation in labor’s governing councils, even in the South.” 

He pointed out, however, that, “In apprenticeship training, hiring 
policies, seniority lists, pay scales, and job assignments, discrimination 
persists in many locals, especially in the building trades. Negroes continue 
to be barred from some unions, segregated in others.” 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen was the only 
national union in 1962 that still explicitly excluded Negroes from mem- 
bership. However, there were only 27 international unions and 17 state 
central labor bodies that had established civil rights committees to help 
Negroes gain their rights in unions as well as on the job. A survey 
by the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics of anti-discrimination provisions 
in major union contracts revealed that only about one-fifth of major 
collective bargaining agreements in effect in 1961 contained specific bans 
against discrimination because of race, creed, color or national origin. 

Charges Against Unions: Herbert Hill, national labor secretary 
of National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, testified 
in August 1962, at hearings in New York City before a subcommittee of 
House Committee on Education and Labor, in an investigation of dis- 
crimination in the garment industry. He charged that the Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers had no Negro or Puerto Rican members in the locals 
“that control access to the well-paid jobs where there is a high degree of 
employment stability.” While Pressers Local 60 has a virtually all-white 
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membership, Local 60A has a membership which is almost entirely 
Negro and Puerto Rican. 

In specific cases during 1962 the NAACP charged there was dis- 
crimination against Negro workers in many locals of United Steel- 
workers, including especially a local in Atlanta, Ga. It sought to have 
this local decertified by National Labor Relations Board. 

In December 1962 it was charged that Railroad Trainmen’s union on 
the St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. had signed a contract to allow Negroes 
classified as porters, to do the same work as brakemen. As porters, Ne- 
groes are not eligible for membership in the Trainmen’s union and earn 
less money than trainmen. These Negro workers were thus excluded 
from benefits of union membership. 

National Campaign: In efforts to end discrimination by trade 
unions against Negro workers, NAACP conducted a national campaign 
during 1962-63. One hundred years after “Emancipation” top officials of 
national unions met with Kennedy at the White House on November 
15, 1962, to sign pledges “to eliminate discrimination and unfair prac- 
tices wherever they exist” in labor’s ranks. This move attracted wide- 
spread publicity but it was pointed out that discrimination in unions is 
mostly practiced not at the national level but among union locals. 

Negro American Labor Council at its convention in November 1962 
strongly backed labor program of NAACP but did not endorse that 
organization’s new plan to seek decertification by the NLRB of unions 
found guilty of racial discrimination. Pres. Randolph of NALC spoke 
in support of NAACP but, under the influence of Pres. George Meany 
of AFL-CIO, did not back moves for decertification of unions. 

Meany, in a letter November 20, 1962, attacked NAACP for its 
decertification plan. Roy Wilkins of the NAACP answered and listed 
in 4 major categories the continuing discriminatory practices of various 
unions, as follows: exclusion of colored workers from membership; 
segregation of members through all-colored locals; separate racial 
seniority and occupational lines of employment in agreements; virtual 
exclusion of Negro applicants from apprenticeship programs under 
union control. 


LABOR LAWS IN ACTION 


Landrum-Griffn Administration: The initial drive of anti-union 
employers and government officials to use the Landrum-Grifin (Labor 
Management Reporting and Disclosure) Law and its amendments to 
Taft-Hartley (National Labor Relations) Act for the purpose of crip- 
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pling the labor movement was blunted during the last 2 years by 3 
factors: 1. Staunch opposition by the unions and their determined stand 
for their rights; 2. cooler reasoning by the courts at higher levels; and 
3. change of personnel and policies in the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

In the main the 52,000 labor organizations affected by this unprece- 
dented intrusion by the federal government into their internal affairs 
did their best to live with it. 

More than 11,000 investigations and “fishing expedition” spot checks 
during the first 2 years netted fewer than 4,000 violations, many of 
them mere technical deficiencies in reports. About 97% of the violations 
were corrected voluntarily upon notice. Court action was taken in 10g 
cases, including 62 of embezzlement of union funds, 23 concerning 
union elections, 17 for failure to report and other reporting violations 
(including some by employers and labor consultants), 1 of deprivation 
of members’ rights by violence, and 4 of ineligibles holding office, in- 
cluding 1 accused of being a Communist. 

Many union officials resigned rather than take on the obligations 
imposed by the law. There was continuing complaint by unions that 
they were not informed when investigations revealed no evidence 
warranting further action. The annual reporting requirements proved 
so burdensome for small unions and those without full-time officers 
that they had to be simplified. Surcharges on bonds for faithful per- 
formance of duties were reduced from 50% to 25°% because so few 
cases were filed. James R. Hoffa, Teamster president, accused the 
government of putting pressure on insurance companies not to bond 
officials of the union. 

The suit against the National Maritime Union for alleged unfair 
election practices, the only one brought against a national union, was 
dropped without trial. Court decisions under the union members’ “Bill 
of Rights” include: Revocation of a local union’s charter without a 
hearing violates the members’ rights (Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
Md.); union members or their auditors have the right to inspect their 
local’s financial records (Longshoremen, La.); requirement that member 
must exhaust internal remedies before appealing to the courts is not 
binding where the law is clear and the injury to the member is im- 
mediate (Variety Artists, N.Y.). 

National Labor Relations Board: Rising protest by the labor 
movement that decisions of the National Labor Relations Board were 
hampering union organization led to changes in the Board’s member- 
ship early in Kennedy administration, and a series of reversals of 
previous anti-union rulings. 
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Reversing itself in the Crown Cafeteria case (N.Y.) the Board held 
that picketing which truly advertises that the employer is non-union is 
legal even if one of its objects is to obtain recognition, if it does not 
disrupt or curtail business. In a Hodcarriers’ case (Ind.) the Board held 
that picketing to protest that an employer is not meeting prevailing 
labor standards in the area is legal if it makes no claim for recognition. 
On the same basis when Auto Workers picketed a tire sales company 
(N.Y.) to obtain reinstatement of a member discharged for organizing, 
the Board held it legal. Electrical workers (La.) picketed a neutral 
firm’s premises where their employer had a contract; in line with 
court rejection of its earlier opinion the Board declared such picketing 
not a violation. 

Although the Supreme Court refused to review a Kansas decision 
holding an “agency shop” agreement illegal under the state “right-to- 
work law,” the Board reconsidered its previous stand and permitted 
such agreements in 9 General Motors plants in Indiana, another “right- 
to-work” state. 

In a ruling under the “hot cargo” sections of the Landrum-Grifhn 
Act the Board held that it was illegal for a Mailers union (N.Y.) to 
try to force an employer to comply with a previously established clause 
of this kind. A “hot cargo” clause is one by which an employer agrees 
not to force his employees to handle goods from another employer 
where there is a dispute. Teamster president Hoffa declared that the 
general federal ban on secondary boycotts was designed “to make a 
strikebreaker of every union man in the country.” He predicted that its 
effect would be to cause the unions to merge so that “if one strikes, 
all will strike.” 

Cutting down on some of the “free speech” liberties previously 
allowed to employers to interfere in union representation elections, the 
Board voided a vote at a Georgia men’s clothing plant because the 
owner distributed pictures showing whites and Negroes dancing to- 
gether and newspaper articles which associated unions with “racial 
integration, Socialism, and free range of Communist conspirators.” A 
poll at a Texas optical plant was voided because the employer threatened 
to cut off wage increases and other benefits if the workers voted union. 

Rights of workers in runaway shops were upheld in a Board decision 
that a South Carolina textile mill owner had refused to bargain in good 
faith and had discharged his employees illegally when he closed the 
mill after the union won an election. He was ordered to pay the workers 
from the time of discharge until they found other employment, and 
his affiliated corporations were ordered to offer them jobs with full 
seniority and to pay their transportation. 
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Workers offered reinstatement in their jobs by the Board after illegal 
discharge numbered 2,248 in 1961 and 3,351 in 1962. Nearly 70% 
accepted. Back pay collected for employees discriminated against, mainly 
for union activity, reached $1,586,128 in 1961 and $2,491,138 the year 
following. 

The Taft-Hartley injunction was invoked 3 times—against an At- 
lantic coast seamen’s strike in June, 1961; a Pacific coast seamen’s strike 
in April, 1962; and an Atlantic and Gulf coast longshoremen’s strike 
in October, 1962. In the seamen’s strikes agreement was reached before 
the end of the 80-day period; the longshoremen’s strike was resumed. 

Supreme Court Decisions: U.S. Supreme Court 1. Invalidated 
(October 1962) a Virginia statute which limited picketing in strikes to 
employees of the struck plant. 2. Overthrew (April 1961) an NLRB 
finding that a Teamster clause on hiring was illegal because it did not 
contain specific language dictated by the Board. 3. Held (May 1962) 
that a department store owner illegally refused to bargain when during 
negotiations he gave individual wage increases, a new system of auto- 
matic raises, and a new sick-leave policy. 

On the anti-union side the high Court: 1. Rejected (May 1961) a 
joint railroad unions’ argument that under the Interstate Commerce Act 
all employees of roads which merged must be kept at work for 4 years 
after the merger or for as many years as they had worked for the road, 
whichever was shorter. 2. Decided (June 1961) that the Railway Labor 
Act did not permit a Machinists local with a union-shop agreement to 
use a member’s dues money for political purposes to which the member 
objects; in dissent Justices Harlan and Frankfurter said “The notion 
that economic and political concerns are separable is pre-Victorian.” 
3. Left standing (December 1961) a lower court decision that under 
the Landrum-Griffin act the Secretary of Labor did not need to show 
actual or expected violation in order to subpoena Teamster union 
financial records. 4. Overruled (February 1963) an NLRB claim to the 
right to hold union representation elections on vessels owned by Ameri- 
can interests, engaged extensively in U.S. trade, but registered in foreign 
countries to avoid American union conditions, safety regulations, and 
taxes. 

“Right-to-Work” Laws: Repeal of the section of the Taft-Hartley 
Act which authorizes states to pass anti-union laws if they are more 
restrictive than the federal law continues a main object of union legisla- 
tive activity. Under shelter of this section the National Right to Work 
Committee, founded in 1955, is stepping up its campaign to push its 
open-shop law through in states additional to the 20 (Wyoming the 
latest) where it now exists. The committee has brought out a movie 
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“And Women Must Weep” which presents so false and fearful a picture 
of union conditions that its showing the day before a representation 
election at a Chicago food firm caused the election to be set aside. The 
John Birch Society, among whose leaders are many prominent business 
and government officials, is closely allied with this campaign, along with 
the National Association of Manufacturers, the Chamber of Commerce 
of the U.S., “Young Americans for Freedom,” Rev. Billy James Hargis’ 
“Christian Crusade,” and other ultra-Right organizations. 

Meanwhile a contrary trend has set in. A study by Prof. Milton 
Nadworny of the University of Vermont shows that “hourly and weekly 
wage rates and per capita personal incomes in ‘right-to-work’ states 
have steadily decreased” in relation to wages in other states. In Indiana 
after 6 years of the law, and in Kansas after 4 years, Chambers of Com- 
merce are calling for its repeal. The promise that it would attract 
industries has not been fulfilled; because of a presidential fact-finding 
board’s recommendation for union-shop agreements, it may even keep 
government contracts out. 


STRIKES OF 1961-1962 


In 1961: During 1961 some 1,450,000 workers in the U.S. were 
involved in strikes for a total of 16.3 million mandays. This compared 
with 1,320,000 in 1960 for a total of 19.1 million mandays. Although 
the number of workers involved was 10° above the rg60 level, it was 
considered low by postwar standards. Among significant strikes, each 
involving 5,000 or more workers, were the following: 

Flight Engineers on Pan American Airways on strike Feb. 17-23, 
over wage-hour and union security issues. It spread to include in all 
74,000 airline workers of 5 other companies—American, TransWorld, 
Western, National and Eastern Airlines in 44 states. National Mediation 
Board asked Engineers and Air Line Pilots to choose one union to 
represent them. All but 4 airlines had agreed on 3-man pilot-trained 
crews for jet planes, recommended by Pres. Kennedy’s special com- 
mission; all engineers hired in future must be pilot-trained; pilots and 
engineers displaced would be safeguarded against any pay loss for up 
to 4 years. 

Over 23,000 seamen on strike June 15-30 on about goo ships on all 
U.S. coasts, involving National Maritime Union, Seafarers Int’l Union, 
Marine Engineers Beneficial Assn., Masters, Mates & Pilots, and Ameri- 
can Radio Ass’n; for improved employment conditions and for bargain- 
ing rights on “flag-of-convenience” ships, (ie. American-owned vessels 
flying foreign flags); 4-year agreement between NMU (for 30,000 un- 
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licensed seamen) and East and Gulf Coast shipping companies provided 
immediate wage increases and further raises in next 3 years; also won 
60 days’ annual vacation after 1 year; similar gains later won by other 
maritime unions. 

In agreement with General Motors September 6, Auto Workers won 
wage increases (6¢ an hour or 214%) in each year of a 3-year contract; 
cost of living allowances and higher supplemental unemployment bene- 
fits (SUB). About 239,000 auto workers on strike Sept. 11-25 at 92 
plants of GM for adequate relief time for a worker to leave his post for 
personal needs, won promise of relief men to allow 24 minutes relief 
time per day for each worker on production lines. In St. Louis, GM 
suspended 17 union negotiators, September 11, for “unauthorized” 
strike, but workers were covered by the national contract which GM 
signed with the union. 

Some 116,000 workers struck October 3-11 at Ford Motor plants in 
26 states in first nationwide walkout at Ford since 1941; won new 
3-year agreement with same gains as at GM (see above); 2¢ of increase 
to help pay for hospital-surgical-medical coverage; benefit premiums to 
be paid by company instead of 14 by company and % by employee; 
union also won continued cost-of-living allowances, increased pensions, 
and jobless benefits (SUB) for 52 weeks instead of 39. 

About 18,000 Auto Workers at Caterpillar Tractor plants in Illinois, 
Iowa, and Pennsylvania were on strike for a week during October for 
new contract with wage increases. 

After a 4-day strike, Dec. 31-Jan. 4, some 6,000 transit workers 
in New York City, represented by Transport Workers, signed a 1-year 
contract with Fifth Ave. Coach Lines and Surface Transit, gaining 13¢- 
an-hour wage increase and 4 weeks vacation after 15 instead of 20 
years’ service. 

In 1962: About 1,250,000 workers were involved in new strikes 
during 1962. Number of mandays lost totaled 19.0 million, a consider- 
able increase above the 16.3 million in 1961. Major strikes involving 
5,000 or more workers, included the following: 

Some 9,000 electricians after an 8-day strike in construction industry 
in New York City won January 18, a workweek of 25 hours and the 
5-day week. About 9,000 Automobile Workers at Studebaker-Packard 
in South Bend, Ind. struck in January, continuing into February. 

After a short strike in February workers at the Public Service Co- 
ordinated Transport of New Jersey won wage increases of 18¢ an hour 
over a 3-year period. 11,000 Auto Workers at 7 plants of Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. struck in Wisconsin and 5 other states, (concerning 
effective date of wage increase) in February continuing in March for 26 
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days in all. Garment workers in New York, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania struck, as well as workers at Yellow Cab and Checker Cab Co., 
Chicago, in March. Engineers and production workers, totaling over 
5,000, walked out at Sperry Gyroscope Co., Long Island, N.Y. 

About 25,000 members of the American Federation of Teachers at 
850 public schools in New York City joined in a one-day walk-out 
April 11, for pay raises. Some 6,000 of Seafarers Int’! Union on West 
Coast struck for higher pay, with strike halted by injunction. About 
g,000 members of Machinists at Republic Aviation, L.L., N.Y. were out 
from April 2 for 10 weeks into June, for wage increases in new contract; 
Taft-Hartley law invoked by President Kennedy. 

Some 95,000 construction workers in northern California, Detroit, 
Mich., and Spokane, Wash. were out in May and June, with strike 
broken by Taft-Hartley injunction; construction strikes for higher pay 
in Washington state, Idaho, Oregon and San Diego, Calif. continued in 
June and July. Flight engineers at Eastern Airlines in June, July and 
August, later joined by pilots, were on strike over wage rates and 
proposed cuts in jet crews; normal operations resumed in mid-September 
after some flight engineers returned to work and other personnel were 
trained as engineers. 

About 16,000 aluminum workers at 22 plants of Reynolds Metals and 
Alcoa, struck August 1; after two days out won a 2-year contract. 
Workers at Shell Oil were out in Illinois, Louisiana and Texas, in 
August-October. Electricians of Brotherhood of Electrical Workers at 
Marshall Space Flight Center were on strike from August 14 for 10 
days, won promise of honorable settlement. Telegraphers on Chicago & 
Northwestern Ry. were on strike, August 30 to September 28, ending 
with compromise on elimination of workers. 

In longest strike recorded in this country, the Kohler Co. at Sheboy- 
gan, Wis., September 29, settled with Auto Workers with an increase in 
fringe benefits. Strike had begun in April 1954. 

Some 6,500 Machinists at Aerojet-General Corp. in California and 
15,000 at two divisions of Lockheed Aircraft were on strike in October 
and November seeking union shop agreement and wage increases over 
3-year period. About 75,000 longshoremen and dock workers in East 
and Gulf Coast ports struck October 3, but 80-day injunction suspended 
strike to December 23, when it was renewed—tying up all ports from 
Maine to Texas. 

At two General Motors plants in St. Louis, 6,700 members of Auto 
Workers were out November 13-26, winning settlement of grievance 
disputes over production standards. In New York City drivers on city- 
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owned trucks were on strike Nov. 28-Dec. 7 for higher pay and re- 
instatement of 13 dismissed for striking. 

On two Cleveland, Ohio, newspapers, Press & News and Plain Dealer, 
the Newspaper Guild and Newspaper Drivers Union went out in De- 
cember for higher wages, improved job security, union shop and added 
fringe benefits. Strike ended April 7, 1963, with wage gains. 

At Mahwah, N,J., some 4,500 auto workers at Ford Motor plant 
were on strike for 12 days ending December 10. 

In New York City, when printers of Typographical Union sought 
wage increases, workers on 4 major daily newspapers struck December 
8 and those of 5 other daily papers were locked out—-making a total 
of more than 17,000 out. This newspaper strike continued through 
March 1963, longest strike in the city’s newspaper history. In the settle- 
ment, printers won wage increases and fringe benefits totaling $12.63 a 
week over a 2-year period; and a cut in workweek hours from 3614 to 


35 hours. 


PEACE VOICES IN U.S. LABOR 


The cold-war approach to international affairs is still the dominant 
one in AFL-CIO, expressed in convention and executive council resolu- 
tions. However, those labor leaders of a few national unions who had 
previously participated in SANE and other peace organizations have 
continued their interest. For example, SANE sponsors in 1962 included 
Pres. O. A. Knight of the Oil Workers, Sec’y-Treas. Patrick E. Gorman 
of the Meat Cutters, Sec’y-Treas. Frank Rosenblum of the Clothing 
Workers; while on its Board of Directors were Victor Reuther of the 
Auto Workers and Jerry Wurf of the New York district of State, 
County and Municipal Workers. David Livingston of District 65 of 
the Retail, Wholesale & Dept. Store Workers has been a frequent 
speaker at SANE meetings and has rallied rank and file members of 
his union to participate in protest demonstrations, for example, at the 
time of the Cuban crisis. 

On May 15, 1962, delegates to the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
convention cheered a speech by Frank Rosenblum who warned: “War 
is no longer a possible solution to our international problems. Modern 
weapons are not compatible with human life, and, if we do not destroy 
them they will destroy us.” He deplored especially the attitude of those 
even in labor leadership who consider “men like Professor Pauling and 
Bertrand Russell, the great philosopher, because they are dedicated to 
the peace movement” as “outcasts,” and “almost on the lunatic fringe.” 

A similar position was taken by Sec’y-Treas. Emil Mazey of the Auto 
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Workers. In an address to the Student Peace Union in February 1962 he 
said, “we must not further endanger mankind by allowing the U.S. 
to begin tests; and we must ease the tensions now existing before we 
can bargain.” He noted also that, “in the American labor movement 
there is fear to talk about peace.” He made the same point in a speech 
to 300 delegates from his union to a peace seminar to study the UN, in 
New York City in February 1963, attacking those who consider peace 
a “subversive” subject. Said Mazey: “I believe that total disarmament is 
the only guarantee for permanent peace.” 

Mazey was also among those few labor leaders on the national union 
level who permitted their names to be used in the Turn Toward Peace 
movement of 1962. Among the “communicating” groups in this move- 
ment were Mazey’s union, along with the Electrical Workers (IUE), 
the Packinghouse Workers (whose President, Ralph Helstein, was the 
only labor leader in the National Council of TTP) and the Meat Cut- 
ters. A still more closely allied union cooperating with TTP was the 
Sleeping Car Porters, headed by Philip Randolph. 

In local conferences arranged by TTP, local unions were often in- 
volved, For example, in the one held in Philadelphia, April 28, 1962, 
were units of the Auto Workers, Steelworkers, Ladies Garment Workers 
and Social Workers. 

President Walter Reuther of the Auto Workers, although less critical 
of U.S. policy than Mazey, has continued to make the voice of his 
union heard for sanity in world relations. In several addresses within 
the last two years he has called for an end of the arms race and sub- 
stitution of an “economic race” with the socialist countries. For example, 
in a speech at the University of Michigan, December 17, 1962, he said 
the U.S. “must launch an economic competition with the Soviet Union 
that will force a reduction in armaments.” He added that he considered 
the exchanges between Kennedy and Khrushchev over the Cuban crisis 
“the most significant and encouraging event that has taken place in the 
last 20 years, It means that we can break through on disarmament.” 

Independent unions, such as the United Electrical Workers (UE) 
and the International Longshoremen & Warehousemen’s Union on the 
West Coast have also expressed themselves strongly for disarmament 
and against nuclear testing. At its 27th annual convention in 1962 UE 
urged “the permanent cessation of all nuclear tests and explosions ... by 
all governments or any other agencies.” And it opposed “the transfer 
of nuclear weapons, or information on their manufacture by any nuclear 
power to other nations or regional military organizations, as this would 
make more difficult the control of such weapons and would increase 
the possibility of war.” 
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The ILWU, at its convention in April 1961 took similar positions, 
welcomed as main speaker Prof. Linus Pauling, and passed a special 
resolution supporting his petition to the UN urging nations that have 
stockpiles of nuclear weapons not to make them available to other na- 
tions or groups of nations. 

Oppose Right-Wing Militarists: Although trade union journals 
usually follow official AFL-CIO foreign policies, they occasionally take 
a sharply critical attitude toward extreme Right-Wing advocates of a 
“hard” or “total victory” policy against the socialist countries. In such 
an attack, Labor (March 17, 1962), organ of the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives Assn., stated that, “Unfortunately, in a nuclear war, each side 
can now destroy the other—and anyone who forgets this has forgotten 
his common sense.” 

They also warn against the military-industrial complex. The JUD 
Digest (Fall, 1962), noting the power of the roo giant corporations that 
“dominate defense procurement,” said: “Defense has become accepted 
as a major U.S, industry. . . . Military officers exert great control since 
they spend millions of public funds.” Such labor criticism, however, is 
little more advanced than that of ex-President Eisenhower and others 
who have expressed alarm at the domination of the Pentagon and its 
associated munitions manufacturers. 


























VI. FARMS AND FARMERS 


DECLINE IN FARMS AND FARM POPULATION 


Concentration in agriculture, intensified by the farm crisis and the 
advance of mechanization, has continued at a rapid rate. Number of 
farms in the U.S. (exclusive of Alaska and Hawaii) is estimated by U.S. 
Department of Agriculture at 3,580,000 in 1963, compared with 
3,688,100 in 1962, and 3,949,000 in 1960. From a “high” of 6,814,000 
farms in 1935, the downtrend has been continuous, gaining in speed 
during the 1950's. Between 1950 and 1959 the total dropped from 
5,648,000 to 4,097,000, down more than one-fourth. (U.S. Department 
of Agriculture points out that its figures on the number of farms in the 
USS. are often higher than those published in the Census of Agriculture 
because of “underenumeration” by the Census.) The decrease over the 
entire period 1950 to 1962 is more than one-third. 

Number of persons living on farms in 1962 is estimated by the 
Department of Agriculture at 14.3 million (preliminary), which is 7.6% 
of the nation’s total population. Farm population in 1961 was 14.8 
million and 15.6 million in 1960, a marked decline from the 23 million 
reported in 1950 and about half the 30.5 million in 1940. All of these 
figures are on the basis of the new and more restrictive definition of the 
“farm” population adopted by the Department of Agriculture and the 
Bureau of the Census in 1960. This had the effect of excluding one 
out of every 5 persons formerly considered as living on a farm, 

Latest Census Figures: Final returns from 1959 Census of Agri- 
culture show that farms have been eliminated in larger numbers and 
at a more rapid rate during the 5-year intercensal period 1954-59 than 
than during any recorded previous 5-year period. During 1954-59, the 
number dropped 17.8°% compared with 11.1°% in the previous (1950- 
54) period. The brunt of this elimination was borne by smaller farms, 
those having annual marketings of less than $2,500, whose numbers 
dropped over 30% between 1954 and 1959, and over 43% between 
1950 and 1959. The changes are shown in the following table: 
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CHANGES IN NUMBER OF FARMS IN THE U.S., 1950 TO 1959, 
BY VALUE OF FARM PRODUCTS SOLD 


Number of farms 
(in thousands) 


Value of farm products Total Percent change 
sold 1959 1954 1950 1954-1959 1950-1959 
$10,000 or more 794 583 484 +36.3 +64.0 
$ 5,000 to $9,999 653 706 721 — 7.6 — 9.4 
$ 2,500 to $4,999 617 812 882 —24.0 30.1 
Less than $2,500 1,869* 2,681 3,291 —30.3 —43.2 
Total 3,933" 4,783 51379 —178 —26.9 


* Includes 232,000 farms eliminated from the 1959 Census because of the adoption 
of a more restrictive definition of “farm.” All of these places no longer counted as 


“farms” were in the group with annual sales of under $2,500 and they are restored 
here to make the data comparable with earlier years. 


To make ends meet, a growing proportion of farmers and their fami- 
lies have been forced to seek off-farm work. For 1959, 39% of all farm 
operators reported income from off-farm sources, compared to 28% 
in 1954. Of farm operators with annual sales of under $2,500, 46% 
reported 100 or more days of work off their farms in 1959, compared 
to 40% in 1954 and 33% in 1949. 

Negro-operated farms of all types (9594 of which are in the South) 
fell from 467,656 in 1954 to 272,541 in 1959, a drop of 41.7%. The 
elimination of sharecropping, which has been a marked feature of 
southern agriculture since the early 1930's, continued, but at a much 
faster pace. From 267,662 in 1954, the total number of sharecroppers 
(nonwhites and whites) was down to 121,037 in 1959, a drop of 54.8% 
compared with a 22.8% decline in the 1950-54 period. Of the share- 
croppers in 1959, 73,387 were nonwhites and 47,650 were white, the 
drop in the number of each since 1954 having been nearly the same— 
54.2% for nonwhites and 55.6°% for whites. 


LAND IN FARMS 


Despite the drop in the number of farms, land in farms has remained 
relatively stable, showing only a slight gradual shrinkage. In 1962 the 
U.S. total is estimated at 1,165,355,000 acres (preliminary) compared 
with 1,169,410,000 in 1961 and 1,174,065,000 in 1960. This is a decline 
of less than 1% between 1960 and 1962; for the period 1950-1962 it was 
only 3°%. Farms eliminated from competition have generally been con- 
solidated into larger operations and the net shrinkage in farm acreage, 
slight but persistent, has resulted chiefly from suburban expansion, 
highway construction and industrial uses. 
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HIRED FARM WORKERS 


































Nearly 3.5 million different persons worked on farms for wages at 
some time during 1961, compared with 3.7 million in 1960 and 3.6 mil- 
lion in 1959. In 1950 the total was 4.3 million. While it is recognized 
that the introduction of new and more efficient machinery has sharply 
reduced the demand for hired farm labor in recent years, no reliable 
direct measurement is available of how many man-hours are worked 
each year by hired farm workers. On the basis of indirect production 
data, the Department of Agriculture estimates that the total number of 
man-hours in agriculture was cut in half from 1940 to 1960. But this 
leaves still unanswered the question of how the reduction has affected 
hired farm workers relatively to family workers. Because small farms 
marketing less than $2,500 a year and hiring little labor have been the 
chief victims of elimination, many experts believe that family labor on 
farms has been dropping more rapidly than hired labor. However, Radoje 
Nikolitch of the USDA’s Economic Research Service holds that “the 
amount of work done by hired workers is decreasing faster than the 
amount done by family workers.” 

Another series, based on sample surveys made during one week of 
each month and published by the USDA, also reflects changes in the 
number of hired workers on farms. In 1961 the average number of 
hired workers on farms in the U.S. (48 states) was estimated at 
1,886,000, slightly higher than the 1,869,000 in 1960 but less than the 
1,925,000 in 1959. As the annual average was 2,329,000 in 1950 the drop 
to 1961 was about 20%. While these figures relate only to the size of 
the hired labor force in agriculture, other surveys indicate that farm 
workers, especially those seeking noncasual employment, are being of- 
fered jobs of shorter duration and are no longer able to work as many 
days per year as in the past. 


EARNINGS OF FARM WORKERS 


Agricultural workers are the lowest paid group in the nation. The 
Department of Labor characterizes their earnings, security and living 
conditions as “deplorably low” and “a particular challenge to our 
economic and political ingenuity and to our social conscience.” 

Most farm workers are employed on the larger farms. More than half 
(52%) of the farms in the U.S. hire no farm labor at all, according 
to the latest Census of Agriculture. Nearly 70°% of the total expendi- 
tures for hired labor were made by 284,642 farms having marketings of 
over $20,000 each in 1959 and comprising less than 8°% of all farms. 
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For the 2.2 million persons in 1960 who worked 25 days or more on 
farms, average annual earnings from all sources were $1,125 of which 
$879 came from farm work and $246 from nonfarm work. Nonwhite 
and female workers received even less. Thus, average annual earnings 
from all sources were $1,449 for white males and $595 for white 
females; $1,035 for nonwhite males and $320 for nonwhite females. 

For the 1.5 million persons in 1960 who worked less than 25 days 
on farms, classified as casual farm workers, the average annual earnings 
from all sources was $450—$630 for males and $272 for females. U.S. 
Department of Labor reports that one-third of all the agricultural 
workers in the country are “non-white”—30°% of the male workers and 
60% of the female workers. Most of these so-called “nonwhite” farm 
workers are Negroes. 


IMPORTED FARM WORKERS 


Despite vigorous opposition from labor, church and civic groups 
urging its repeal, Congress in 1961 voted an extension of the Mexican 
Farm Labor Program (Public Law 78) for 2 years, until December 31, 
1963. Only minor changes were made by Congress in this law by 
which Mexican workers are brought into the U.S. to do seasonal labor 
under contract with growers here, chiefly on the large fruit and cotton 
farms in California and Texas. Widespread public criticism has been 
aroused over the use of this program by the big growers to depress 
wage rates, prevent unionization and exclude domestic workers from 
jobs. 

From an average of 400,000 a season in 1956 through 1959, the num- 
ber of seasonal workers (braceros) entering the U.S. declined to 291,000 
in 1961 and about 200,000 in 1962. Offsetting this decline, however, has 
been a steady rise in the number of Mexican workers entering the U.S. 
on a permanent status, declaring their intention of becoming citizens. 
From 23,000 in 1959 the number entering on a permanent basis rose 
to 32,000 in 1960, 41,632 in 1961 and over 50,000 in 1962. Chief reason 
for this shift has been the establishment of minimum wages for sea- 
sonally imported Mexican workers ($1 an hour in Calif., Mich. and 
Wis.; go¢ in Colo.; 7o¢ in Tex. and 60¢ in Ark.) so that growers 
prefer to hire unprotected domestic workers. 

Only 2% of all farms in the U.S. hire foreign workers admitted for 
temporary employment, the Department of Labor reports. While the 
overwhelming majority of these workers are from Mexico, 8,900 came 
from the British West Indies, 8,600 from Canada and 40 from Japan 
in 1961. In addition, 13,675 farm workers from Puerto Rico were in 
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1961 brought in under contract to work on farms in 14 states, a 6% 
increase over 1960. 


MIGRANT FARM WORKERS 


Though no accurate count is even attempted, the number of migrant 
farm workers in the U.S. is currently estimated at about 500,000. Un- 
like nonmigrants, their numbers have not been declining in recent years 
but are, the Department of Labor says, “one-third more than the 
number reported at the low point reached in 1952.” Following the 
crops from South to North, the migrants travel in three main streams: 
one along the West Coast, another along the East Coast and the largest 
known as the “midcontinent” stream which begins at the lower tip of 
Texas and has three main branches extending to the Canadian border. 
As many as one-tenth of the migrant workers are children under 14 
years of age and more than a fifth are 14 to 17 years old. Of all workers 
in the U.S., these children are among the most deprived, wretched, ex- 
ploited and oppressed. (See “American Untouchables” by Holland 
Roberts, Mainstream, May 1962.) 

Average annual earnings of migrant farm workers are even lower 
than those of nonmigrants—ro to 25° lower according to some investi- 
gators. Like most other farm workers, the migrants are generally ex- 
cluded from the minimum wage laws, unemployment insurance, work- 
men’s compensation, state and federal laws relating to the right to 
organize and bargain collectively. 


PRICES, PARITY AND FARMER'S SHARE 


With heavy surpluses overhanging the market, prices of most farm 
products have remained in a depressed, unstable condition during the 
past decade or more. From a record high annual average of 302 in 1951, 
the index of prices received by farmers for all farm products (1910- 
14 = 100) was down to 242 on February 15, 1963, about the same level 
that has prevailed for each of the 3 prior years. 

By comparison, the index of prices paid by farmers for production 
items (including interest, taxes and wage rates) has soared from 190 in 
1945 (last year of World War II) to 282 in 1951. While the pace since 
then has been slower, the rise has been continuous, the index reaching 
a new high of 311 on February 15, 1963. As a result, the so-called parity 
ratio (the percentage ratio of the index of prices received by farmers 
to the index of prices they pay) has declined from a high of 115°% in 
1947 to 107% in 1951 and on February 15, 1963 it was down to 78%. 
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INDEXES OF PRICES RECEIVED AND PAID BY FARMERS 
(1910-14 = 100) 


Prices received Prices paid Parity 

by farmers by farmers ratio 

1947 276 240 115 
1951 302 282 107 
1958 250 293 85 
1959 240 297 80 
1960 238 299 80 
1961 240 301 80 
1962 243 306 80 


Source: Agricultural Prices, 1961, Annual Summary and S.S.-244, Statistical 
Reporting Service, Crop Reporting Board, U.S.D.A. 


The drop in the parity ratio reflects the movement of prices against 
the farmers, i.e., the intensification of the cost-price squeeze. 

Though prices paid to farmers were declining, retail food prices in- 
creased 16° in the period 1950 through 1962, according to USDA, 
whose index of retail food prices (1947-49 = 100) rose from 97.8 in 
1950 to 112.8 in 1961 and 113.2 in 1962. Thus, the farmer’s share of the 
consumer food dollar shrank from a postwar peak of 54¢ in 1945 to 47¢ 
in 1950 and to 38¢ in 1961. In December 1962 it was 38¢. 


INCOME, PRODUCTION COSTS AND DEBT 


Higher production costs have continued to take a larger bite out of 
farm income. Thus, in 1947, half of the national gross farm income 
of $34.3 billion went to pay production costs totaling $17 billion, 
whereas in 1961 two-thirds of the $39.9 billion realized in gross farm 
income was required to offset the $27.1 billion cost of production expen- 
ditures. Realized net farm income, the difference between gross farm 
income and production costs, has therefore dropped from $17.3 billion 
in 1947 to $12.8 billion in 1961 and to $12.9 billion in 1962 as higher 
production costs offset an increase in receipts from farm marketings. 

Government payments make up an increasing share of the net in- 
come realized by farmers. These payments to farmers under govern- 
ment programs amounted to $693 million in 1960, to $1,484 million in 
1961 and were estimated at $1,736 million for 1962. 

Per Capita Income: The per capita income of the farm population 
from all sources was estimated by USDA at $1,373 in 1961 and $1,430 
in 1962. Of the 1961 total, $899 came from farm sources and $474 
from nonfarm sources. By comparison, the per capita personal income 
of the nonfarm population from all sources was $2,345 in 1961, and 
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$2,440 in 1962. Due chiefly to the sharp decline in the farm population, 
further accentuated by the adoption in 1960 of a more restrictive defini- 
tion of farm population, the per capita personal income of this group 
by 1962 had risen about 14°% above the $1,255 reported for 1960. 
Farm Debt: Total farm real estate debt was estimated at $15.4 
billion on January 1, 1963, up from $14.2 billion in 1962 and $13.1 
billion in 1961. This farm-mortgage debt had been only $5.6 billion on 
January 1, 1950. The farm non-real-estate debt was estimated at $12.3 
billion on January 1, 1963, up from $11.6 billion the year before and 
$11 billion in 1961. It had been only $5.2 billion in 1950. 


RECORD OUTPUT DESPITE ACREAGE CUTBACKS 


U.S. crop production in 1962 equalled 1960’s record total, despite 
the cutback to what the USDA said was probably the smallest planted 
and harvested acreage in the 2oth century. Its production index for 59 
major crops in 1962 was 108% of the 1957-59 average, one point higher 
than in 1961 and the same as 1960. Owing to the sharp reduction in 
acreage and to severe drought in the East and South, a smaller crop 
had been officially predicted. But the year-end revised estimate was later 
explained as the result of “record high yields” and “favorable growing 
weather.” 

Farmers planted 302 million acres to the 59 major crops in 1962 
and harvested 288 million, both down 3°% from 1961. Both were the 
lowest figures since the government began keeping track of these 
series in 1909. Compared with the record output year 1960, the acreage 
planted in 1962 was 6.8% smaller and the acreage harvested 9.1% 
smaller. Livestock production in 1962 was also high, equalling the 
1961 peak. The USDA’s index of livestock production was 122 for both 
1962 and 1961, up from 116 in 1960. 

“Sharp reductions in farm surpluses, largely through the successful 
feed grain and wheat stabilizations programs, stand out as a major 
achievement of 1962,” Secretary of Agriculture Orville Freeman stated 
on December 31, 1962. And in his remarks before the Annual Na- 
tional Outlook Conference (Novy. 13, 1962) he said, “. .. our farm 
production is in better balance with our markets and our needs than 
for many years.” He reported that under the 1962 feed grain program 
about 1.3 million farmers diverted 29.6 million acres, 2.8 million more 
than in 1961. Under the first year of the 1962 wheat stabilization pro- 
gram 820,000 farmers diverted more than 12 million acres of wheat 
cropland to conservation uses. Despite the additional 10°/ cutback in 
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acreage, total production of feed grains (corn, grain sorghums, barley 
and oats) was 143.1 million tons in 1962, nearly 2% above 1961. 

Farmers participating in the 1962 wheat stabilization program re- 
duced their planted acreage 27°, below the 1961 level, one of the 
stiffest crop cuts in recent years, and total wheat production declined 
12°%, from 1,234,743,000 bushels in 1961 to 1,091,787,000 in 1962. Thus, 
cutbacks in acreage had a more marked effect on wheat production 
than on feed grains. This is in keeping with past experience showing 
that a sharp cutback in acreage has its main impact during the first 
year of a new program and thereafter is quickly dissipated as ways of 
circumventing it are found. The new wheat stabilization program, 
though adopted late in 1961, did not become effective until 1962. The 
feed grain program begun in 1961 and continued in 1962 was es- 
sentially unchanged except for the addition of barley. 

By diverting their less productive acreage and using more fertilizer, 
improved seed and better tillage practices, the larger and wealthier 
farmers were able to increase their yields and thus offset reduction in 
acreage. 

New yield records were set in 1962 for corn (64.1 bu. per acre har- 
vested) and also for each of the other three feed grains (44.1 bu. for 
grain sorghums, 45.0 for oats and 34.5 for barley). Yield of spring 
wheat also reached a new peak (26.6 bu.) and winter wheat was the 
fourth highest of record (24.4 bu.). 

Since the smaller farmers seldom have sufficient land or capital to 
make it economically feasible for them materially to shift production 
plans, reducing acreage and boosting yields, the chief burden of the 
government’s acreage reduction program falls on this group, thereby 
accelerating their displacement. 


PROPOSALS FOR ELIMINATING SMALL FARMERS 


Under the Eisenhower Administration, the policy consistently ad- 
vocated by Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson was for the 
return to “free enterprise” and the elimination of smaller farms as a 
cure for the problem of overproduction and farm surpluses. Goals for 
Americans, a report issued in 1960 by the Eisenhower-appointed Com- 
mission on National Goals, declared: “During this decade non-farm 
jobs must be found—where possible locally—for about 1.5 million farm 
operators who now earn less than $1,500 a year.” 

In his 1962 Farm Message Pres. Kennedy said that, of the 3.7 million 
farms in the U.S., there are “1.5 million efficient family farms which 
produce 87° of our total production (and) are technically progressive.” 
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The other 2 million or more farm operators who produce 13% of all 
farm products sold, he said, “have especially low incomes because they 
own or control too little land or too little capital and often possess too 
little skill or managerial ability.” Kennedy asked Congress for several 
amendments to existing laws in order to enable the government to 
promote the shift of some small farms to recreational uses and wildlife 
sanctuaries. Although Congress passed some of the enabling amend- 
ments, it authorized no new funds for this purpose. 

The monopoly-sponsored Committee for Economic Development 
(CED) issued An Adaptive Program for Agriculture (July 1962) call- 
ing for the elimination of 2 million persons from the farm work force 
over the next five years. Since this work force in 1961, according to the 
CED, totaled just under 5.5 million farmers, unpaid family workers and 
hired farm workers, its program projected the displacement of 4 out 
of 11 of these persons before 1967, or double the current rate of exodus. 
The report added, “This does not mean that no further movement out 
of agriculture will be required after the five year transition period.” 

In issuing the report, Theodore O. Yntema, chairman of the CED’s 
Research and Policy Committee and Vice President of Ford Motor Co., 
told newsmen the program was “non-political.” But he added: “Of 
course, if someone wishes to do something about it, we shall be happy 


and glad to cooperate.” Terming the CED’s proposed rate of displace- 
ment “unprecedented,” Secretary of Agriculture Freeman declared, “It 
is most likely, however, that the maximum exodus from farming that 
could be achieved under present circumstances in the next five years 
would be 1 million farm workers, approximately the rate prevailing 
in recent years.” 


FARMERS' “WITHHOLDING ACTION" 


In response to a call from the National Farmers Organization, some 
20,000 farmers turned out for a meeting at Des Moines, Iowa, August 
28, 1962. It was the largest farm gathering in recent years. Pres. Oren 
L. Staley proposed an “all-out withholding action” to raise prices paid 
to farmers for livestock and feed grains by getting meat packers, dealers 
and processors to bargain collectively with farmers and sign NFO 
contracts. The withholding action began at midnight August 31 and 
lasted until October 2, the longest and most widespread demonstration 
waged by farmers since the 1930's. 

At the outset, the NFO-led farmers directed their main thrust at 
the livestock markets in the Midwest, seeking to shut off receipts of 
hogs, cattle and lambs. They threw mass picket lines around stock- 
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yards and packing plants: an estimated 500 farmers picketed the Oscar 
Mayer plant at Davenport, Iowa; another 500 turned out before the 
plant across the river in Milan, Ill. In the Illinois-lowa “quad cities” 
area 4 plants were picketed “around the clock.” In South St. Paul, 
Minn., farmers used 25 pickup trucks to block loading chutes at the 
stockyards; at East St. Louis some 300 temporarily disrupted the yards 
by toting in and offering for sale “one little pig” from each of their 
trucks. Local livestock auctions, as in Palmyra and Lewiston, Mo., were 
closed down because auctioneers were unable to make themselves heard 
over the jeering, booing and hand-clapping of the farmers. 

More than any other event in recent years, this withholding action 
served to focus national attention on the widespread and deep-seated 
discontent of family farmers, their dissatisfaction with prices and anxiety 
at seeing so many of their neighbors forced to give up farming. While 
the action did force many packing plants to curtail operations and was 
accompanied by some temporary firming of livestock and cash corn 
prices, the NFO failed to get major packers or grain dealers to sign its 
longterm contracts fixing prices to farmers. 

The NFO, formed in 1955, is the youngest and smallest of the major 
farm organizations. It does not disclose membership figures, but stated 
at the outset of its 1962 action that its farmers accounted for 25-30°%/ 
of national farm production. The Farmers Union Herald (Sept. 10, 
1962) estimated NFO’s membership at 125,000 in 16 midwestern states. 

While farmers in many areas, irrespective of affiliation, supported 
the call for a withholding action, leaders of major farm groups, the 
American Farm Bureau, National Farmers Union, and National Grange, 
took a “hands off” attitude. However, the Minnesota AFL-CIO endorsed 
the NFO’s withholding movement and praised NFO members for 
“fighting to preserve their homes and farms.” 


ORGANIZING AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


The Agricultural Workers Organizing Committee (AWOC), char- 
tered by AFL-CIO in 1959 to organize in California, reported after two 
years, that it had signed up 12,000 farm workers. The Industrial Union 
Department of AFL-CIO at its 1961 convention, called upon AFL-CIO 
and its affiliates to renew their support to the organizing drive. The 
resolution stated, “As was expected, the effort of the AFL-CIO to 
organize the exploited farm worker ran into brutal opposition from the 
big growers and ranchers who own California’s huge factory farms.” 

Director Norman Smith of the AWOC, said that, with the federation’s 
support, a union of 20,000 to 25,000 members could be built up in the 
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next few years. In its testimony before a special California Agricultural 
Labor Commission appointed by Gov. Edmund Brown to investigate 
conditions, the AWOC stated (Dec. 1, 1962) that less than 5°% of the 
state’s 99,232 farms employ more than 61% of the hired farm labor 
force. Contrary to the “stereotyped impression that the major portion 
of the farm labor force in California is a migratory group,” it stated 
that “even during the peak month of the season an average of about 
three out of four farm workers are local people.” 

Concerted action by big growers’ associations has been used to prevent 
farmers from agreeing to union contracts or paying higher wage rates 
than those officially sanctioned. The Council of California Growers, 
public relations arm of the big growers, announced that its campaign 
against unionization was being stepped up and that it was forming a 
1oo-man speaker’s bureau. The American Fruit Grower, a trade organ, 
complained (Aug. 1961) that the AWOC’s campaign “drove the price 
of labor upward by as much as 25%.” 

A dissenting voice among the big growers was noted by the Los 
Angeles Mirror (Oct. 12, 1961) which reported that “Lester V. (Bud) 
Angle of Salinas, often dubbed the U.S. ‘lettuce king,’ accused most 
farm associations of holding down wages and contributing generally to 
impoverished conditions among many of the nation’s 2 million field 
workers.” 








Vil. CIVIL RIGHTS AND LIBERTIES 


McCARRAN ACT CASES 


The U.S. Supreme Court on June 5, 1961, upheld by a 5 to 4 de- 
cision the provisions of the Internal Security (McCarran) Act of 1950 
requiring the Communist Party to register under the Act. It thus 
decided that the mere order to register was constitutional, but it specifi- 
cally omitted ruling on any other question. This was the second time 
the CP case had been before the high court. In April 1956 the Supreme 
Court had sent the case back to the Subversive Activities Control Board 
(SACB) because it was based on the tainted testimony of perjurors. 
(See Labor Fact Books 14 and 15.) 

On October 9, 1961, the Supreme Court denied a rehearing on its 
earlier decision upholding the Act, thus in effect reaffirming its June 
5 decision. Proceedings under the Subversive Activities Control Act 
(Title I of the McCarran Act) then followed. It has been the chief 
weapon of anti-Communism in the U.S. during 1961 and 1962. 

The Communist Party on November 17, 1961, formally notified the 
Department of Justice of its refusal to register “an an arm of the 
Soviet Union” under the McCarran Act. On December 1, 1961, a Fed- 
eral grand jury in Washington, D.C., indicted the CP as an organiza- 
tion, on charges of failing to register as a “Soviet-directed agency.” 

On March 15, 1962, Gus Hall and Benjamin J. Davis were indicted 
by a federal grand jury in Washington and arrested the same day, 
under McCarran Act charges of failing to register the Communist 
Party. They were arraigned on March 30. 

The Communist Party was placed on trial December 11, 1962, in 
the U.S. District Court, Washington, D.C., on charges of failing to 
register. Attorney Joseph Forer argued that the Party would be incrimi- 
nating itself if it registered under the Act. But a federal jury required 
only 35 minutes to bring a verdict convicting the Party for failure to 
register as an ‘“‘agent” of the Soviet Union. The Communist Party has 
appealed the case to the Court of Appeals. 
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Individual Prosecutions: Following indictments of the CP, Hall 
and Davis, Attorney General Robert Kennedy on May 31, 1962, initiated 
proceedings against 10 individuals. He requested the SACB to require 
them to register under the membership section of the McCarran Act. 
Hearings on these cases started September 11, 1962, in Washington, D.C. 

The ten are: William Albertson, Miriam Friedlander, William L. Pat- 
terson, Betty Gannett Tormey, Arnold Johnson, Louis Weinstock, all of 
New York; also Albert Lima, Roscoe Proctor and Dorothy Healey of 
California; and Bert Nelson of Seattle, Wash. On October 30, 1962, the 
SACB ordered Albertson to register as a member of the Communist 
Party and on November 2 a similar order was issued to Miriam 
Friedlander. 

In their answer, filed by Attorneys John Abt and Joseph Forer, the ro 
declared that proceedings under the McCarran Act were unconstitutional 
because the hearings violate the self-incrimination provision of the Fifth 
Amendment to the U.S. Constitution and deny due process of law 
required by the Fifth and Sixth Amendments. The real issue in the 
cases, the attorneys pointed out, is the constitutionality of the McCarran 
Act registration order. 

By March 1963 SACB hearings on 4 more persons had been com- 
pleted: Claude Lightfoot, Chicago; Sam Davis, Minnesota; and Sam 
Kushner and Flora Hall of California. 

The U.S. Department of Defense announced August 20, 1962 that it 
is preparing a list of 3,000 to 4,000 “defense” plants where it will be 
illegal for any Communist Party members to work. This action was 
taken under a new amendment to the McCarran Act which makes it 
illegal for a member of a Communist-action organization to work in 
any “defense facility” and requires any job seeker to disclose member- 
ship. 

Against Mine-Mill Union: International Union of Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers representing nearly 100,000 workers in the non- 
ferrous metal industry, was cited by the SACB May 4, 1962, as “Com- 
munist-infiltrated” under provisions of the McCarran Act. The union’s 
bargaining rights, however, cannot be affected until all court procedure 
is exhausted. It has continued its contract negotiations and representa- 
tion elections and has received support from other unions in its fight 
against the McCarran Act. The Automobile Workers, for example, at 
its convention May 10, 1962, adopted a resolution which “opposed gov- 
ernmental harassment” of the Mine-Mill union. It called the SACB 
proceeding against the union an “assault upon the rights of free speech 
and free association of all unions.” Other unions took similar action. 

Other Organizations: The SACB, January 8, 1962, reactivated the 
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cases against three organizations, declaring them to be “Communist 
fronts,” under terms of the McCarran Act. The three—American Com- 
mittee for Protection of the Foreign Born, National Council of Ameri- 
can Soviet Friendship, and Veterans of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade— 
were ordered to register as such. 

On October 3, 1962, they presented appeals against the registration 
order before the U.S. Court of Appeals in Washington, D.C., arguing 
that the government had no proof that leaders of the three organiza- 
tions were Communists. Department of Justice attorneys answered the 
appeals by referring to a report of the SACB, based largely on the 
testimony of paid informers. 

Provisions: The McCarran Act sets up three categories of Com- 
munist organizations, defined as 1. “Communist-action; 2, Communist- 
front; 3. Communist-infiltrated.” The first is described as dominated 
or controlled by the foreign government that allegedly “controls” the 
world Communist movement. 

The second is described as being substantially directed or controlled 
by a Communist-action organization in order to give aid and support to 
a Communist-action organization. The third is defined as dominated or 
controlled by individuals who have given aid or support to a Com- 
munist-action organization, 

Protest and Dissent: There have been widespread protests against 
the McCarran Act as unconstitutional. In October 1962 a petition signed 
by goo outstanding citizens from all sections of the country in opposi- 
tion to the Act was presented to President Kennedy. It declared that 
the danger to the vital interests of the country posed by the prosecutions 
under this Act “require immediate action by the Executive to safeguard 
our freedoms and to maintain the integrity of our democratic institu- 
tions.” 

In his dissent in the 5 to 4 decision of the U.S. Supreme Court on 
the McCarran Act, June 5, 1961, Justice Hugo L. Black stated: “In my 
judgment, the Act here under consideration is unconstitutional on at 
least three grounds in addition to its direct conflict with the self- 
incrimination provisions of the Fifth Amendment.” Justice William O. 
Douglas said: “The great injustice of what we do today lies in compelling 
the officials of the Party to violate this law before their constitutional 
claims can be heard and determined. Never before, I believe, have we 
forced that choice on a litigant.” 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers, representing 400,000 men’s cloth- 
ing workers, in its union journal Advance, June 15, 1962, said: “The 
McCarran Act must be repealed if we are to live up to the ideals so 
eloquently voiced by Justice Black. Until this is done, and to hasten the 
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day, we would urge President Kennedy to emulate President Jefferson 
who hastened the demise of the evil Alien and Sedition Acts by refusing 
to enforce them.” 


UNAMERICAN COMMITTEE OPPOSED 


Opposition to the House Committee on UnAmerican Activities 
(HUAC) has spread to new groups during the past two years, National 
Committee to Abolish HUAC reported that 50 new committees with 
the same aim had been formed in 18 states. In the House vote February 
27, 1963, on the enormous appropriation of $360,000 for HUAC for the 
current year 20 votes were cast against it compared with only 6 in 
1961. And 8 of its House opponents, also all Democrats, spoke against 
the appropriation. 

Rep. William F. Ryan (D., N.Y.), a leader in the fight, brought out 
the fact that in addition to its $350,000 appropriation last year, HUAC 
had spent for printing alone about $126,000. This, together with the 
$60,000 it received as a standing committee, brought its total outlays in 
1962 to over $500,000—5 times the proposed annual cost of the new 
federal youth employment program. 

HUACS’s hearings in Los Angeles, April 24-27, 1962, were picketed 
by some goo students, representatives of the Fair Play for Cuba Com- 
mittee and the Citizens Committee to Preserve American Freedoms. 
Among those subpoenaed were members of Local 2058 of the United 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO) from the Consolidated Western Steel Co. 
plant in Maywood, Calif. A worker at that plant had been fired for 
refusing to sign a “security” affidavit. 

Unions vs. HUAC: At its 1962 national convention in May, 1962, 
the Automobile Workers (AFL-CIO) adopted a resolution calling for 
abolition of HUAC which “continues as the living symbol of discredited 
McCarthyism. If there ever was any legislative function which this 
committee could serve, that day has long since passed. We call for aboli- 
tion of the Committee.” 

Other unions which have opposed HUAC and called for its abolition 
are: Amalgamated Clothing Workers, American Communications Assn., 
American Federation of Teachers, Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers, 
California Labor Federation, San Francisco Labor Council, United 
Electrical Workers (UE), and United Packinghouse Workers. 

Pete Seeger: Conviction of Pete Seeger, folk singer, for contempt 
of HUAC was reversed by the U.S. Court of Appeals on May 18, 
1962, on the ground that the indictment failed to spell out the inves- 
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tigating subcommittee’s chain of authority. He had refused to answer 
questions in 1955 concerning his political views. He had been sentenced 
for contempt of Congress to one year in prison and had been out on 
$2,000 bail, pending appeal. The appellate court, in reversing the con- 
viction held that the indictment failed to establish the committee’s 
authority to conduct the hearings. 

Braden and Wilkinson: After 9 months’ imprisonment in the 
Federal Penitentiary at Lewisburg, Pa., Carl Braden and Frank Wilkin- 
son were released February 1, 1962, and returned to their work for 
integration in the U.S. They had been sentenced to one-year jail terms 
for challenging the HUAC in 1958 on First Amendment grounds, and 
earned time off for good behavior in prison. 

Braden and his wife Anne are field secretaries of the Southern Con- 
ference Educational Fund. Wilkinson, who is field representative of the 
National Committee to Abolish HUAC, had gone to Atlanta, Ga. to 
help defend integration leaders when he was subpoenaed. The U.S. 
Supreme Court on February 27, 1961, had upheld the contempt con- 
victions of both Braden and Wilkinson. 

A court injunction in Talladega, Ala., issued against Braden (and 
others) to halt integration activity, was challenged by college students 
and faculty. The NAACP appealed in an effort to get the injunction 
lifted. 

Peace Women: In an effort to break up the peace movement, the 
Un-American Committee subpoenaed a number of women representing 
Women Strike for Peace to appear before the committee in Washing- 
ton, December 11-13, 1962. Those summoned included WSP’s leader, 
Mrs. Dagmar Wilson. HUAC said the subject of the investigation was 
“communist infiltration into WSP and other peace groups.” Most of 
the women declined to answer HUAC’s questions on the basis of the 5th 
Amendment’s protection against self-incrimination. WSP issued a state- 
ment which said in part: “We are not an organization and we do not 
ask of any woman her race, religion or politics. We do not ask an 
oath of loyalty to any set of beliefs. ... We submit it is not we women 
who should be ‘investigated’ but those who, with the cool logic of 
madness, attempt to reconcile us to complete destruction. ... We do not 
fear the contamination of ideas; we fear the conspiracy of silence.” 
Those subpoenaed were accompanied by many other women expressing 
their support of WSP’s position. 

Early in 1963 A Quarter Century of Un-Americana was published— 
a brilliantly-edited book by Charlotte Pomerantz telling the story of 
HUAC in cartoons, pictures and quotations. 
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CONTEMPT CITATIONS 
Two Reversals: The U.S. Court of Appeals in Washington, D.C., 


on June 7, 1962, reversed the conviction of Philip Bart who had been 
sentenced to a 6-month sentence for contempt of a grand jury. Bart had 
served one week of the sentence in March 1962 when Chief Justice Earl 
Warren of the Supreme Court freed him on $1,500 bail pending appeal. 
The Court of Appeals held that the government had not proved the 
Communist Party case involved a threat to the national security. 

The grand jury investigating the Communist Party for not registering 
under the Act had summoned Bart and asked him questions including 
some on the identity of CP officers and the source of party financing. 
Bart refused to become an informer and was cited for contempt. 

On June 28, 1962, the U.S. Court of Appeals in Washington, D.C., 
acting through a 3-judge panel, vacated a contempt of court citation 
against James E. Jackson, editor of The Worker. Jackson had been 
sentenced on March 10, 1962 to 6 months in prison for refusing to an- 
swer questions of a grand jury set up under the McCarran Act. In the 
hearing before the judge, Jackson had quoted the First Amendment to 
the U.S. Constitution guaranteeing freedom of the press and also the 
Fifth Amendment. His attorney, John Abt, commenting on the out- 
come of the case, said it was “an important affirmation of the funda- 
mental nature of the Constitutional safeguard of the right of freedom 
of the press in this country.” 

New Indictments: Five men whose cases had been overturned 
by the U.S. Supreme Court on a technicality were re-indicted October 1, 
1962, pleaded not guilty and put up bonds of $1,000 each for trials in 
1963. The high court on May 21, 1962, had cancelled their fines and 
jail sentences and set aside their convictions on the ground that in the 
original indictments the grand jury had not spelled out the subject of 
the Congressional inquiry. 

The five are: Robert Shelton, N.Y. Times copy editor who had been 
sentenced to 6 months and a $500 fine. Alden Whitman, N.Y. Times 
copy editor who had been given a 6-month suspended sentence and a 
$500 fine in 1959. John T. Gojack of Columbus, Ohio, former vice- 
president of the Electrical Workers (UE) who had been sentenced in 
1956 to g months and a $200 fine. Frank Gruman of Fort Lee, N.J., 
former secretary-treasurer of the American Communications Association, 
Local 10, sentenced to 4 months and a $100 fine. Bernard Silber of New 
York City, formerly a member of the ACA, also sentenced to 4 
months and a $100 fine. The new indictment stated that the subject 
under inquiry was “Communist activities in news media.” 
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Also reindicted, October 1, 1962, were three other men whose con- 
victions had been reversed by the Supreme Court: William A. Price, 
former reporter of the N.Y. Daily News, who had been sentenced to 
3 months and $500. Herman Liveright, former program director of the 
New Orleans television station WDSU, sentenced to 3 months and 
$500. Norton Anthony Russell of Yellow Springs, Ohio, an engineer. 
All eight of those re-indicted had invoked the First Amendment in 
refusing to answer questions of the Congressional committees. 


FBI EXPOSED 


Several reports during 1962 revealed that the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation allows and encourages anti-liberal, anti-Negro and anti- 
Semitic attitudes among its officials and agents. One former agent, 
Jack Levine, a graduate of N..Y University Law School, who had 
worked a year for the FBI in 1960-61, after resigning voluntarily, sub- 
mitted a report January 23, 1962, to Assistant Attorney General Herbert 
J. Miller, Jr., in charge of the criminal division of the Department of 
Justice. 

In an article for The Nation (Oct. 20, 1962) on “Hoover and the 
Red Scare,” Levine described the way in which FBI director J. Edgar 
Hoover gains support for the bureau’s activities: “Hoover’s (public) 
exaggerations of the ‘threat from within’ may also be due... . to the 
Director’s desire to safeguard the stature and autocratic powers he has 
gained... .” 

The FBI ranks last, far behind every other government agency in the 
employment of Negroes (about 0.2%) and Jews (about 0.1%). Among 
some 7,500 employees in FBI offices in New York City, Washington, 
Quantico, Va., and Detroit, Mich. there are only two Negro employees. 
These two have no investigative duties. 

U.S. Commission on Civil Rights in its annual report in 1962 pointed 
out that of 461 cases of brutality against Negroes in the South which the 
FBI investigated in the period January 1, 1958 to June 30, 1960, not one 
single conviction was obtained. The commission also found indications 
that the FBI had been in collusion with local police on civil rights in- 
vestigations and for this reason recommended that jurisdiction over such 
investigations be taken away from the FBI and assigned directly to the 
Justice Department’s Civil Rights Division. 

Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr., head of the Southern Christian Leader- 
ship Conference, in an interview November 18, 1962, said there has been 
“a great deal of police brutality” in Georgia, instances of which had 
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been reported by southern leaders, but the FBI had done nothing. King 
said further: “One of the great problems we face with the FBI in the 
South is that the agents are white Southerners who have been influenced 
by the mores of the community. ... Every time I saw FBI men in 
Albany [Georgia] they were with the local police.” 

Dr. Howard Zinn, white, professor of history at Spelman College in 
Atlanta, pointed out that after the FBI had sat in its office in Albany, 
taking affidavits from Negroes complaining that their constitutional 
rights had been violated by city and county officials, “six months later, 
there was not a sign of action on these charges.” 

Levine, the former FBI man, also reported that “agents had con- 
ducted many unauthorized telephone wiretaps, occasionally opened 
others’ mail and searched without warrants under policies” they would 
disclaim if caught. (N.Y. Times, Oct. 18, 1962) The American Civil 
Liberties Union has condemned a new measure proposed by the Kennedy 
Administration in 1962 that would permit federal wiretapping without 
a court order. This would give the FBI even more power to harass 
Americans suspected of radical activities or affiliations. 


TAFT-HARTLEY PROSECUTIONS 


U.S. Department of Justice at the end of September, 1962, ordered a 
new trial of the 7 Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers officers and staff 
members in a Taft-Hartley “conspiracy” case. On March 5, 1962, the 
Court of Appeals in Denver, Colo., had dismissed the indictments 
against 2 officers of the union and had reversed the convictions of the 
other 7. Section gH of the Act under which they had been convicted 
had been repealed in 1961. 

All had been convicted in December 1959 of “conspiracy” to file false 
Taft-Hartley non-Communist affidavits. On the latest persecution of the 
men, Pres. John Clark of Mine-Mill commented: “To think that the 
Department of Justice would revive a case based on a law which is no 
longer in existence is an outrage to our understanding of justice.” 

In the Cleveland cases, all seven of those convicted—Fred and Marie 
Haug, James West, Eric Reinthaler, Andrew Remes, Hyman Lumer, 
and Sam Reed—served 18-month sentences in prison during 1961-62. 
They had been found guilty of “conspiracy” to violate Section 9H. 
Yet this section was repealed before they went to prison. Last of the 
seven, Fred Haug, was still in prison during 1963, as he and his wife 
served their sentences separately, one after the other, so that one of 
them could be at home to care for their young daughter. 
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RIGHT-WING ORGANIZATIONS 


The past 2 years have seen an upsurge in the number and activities 
of organizations on the far Right Wing. Estimates on their number vary 
from 700 to more than 2,000. One aim they all have in common is anti- 
Communism, which to many of them is much the same as “Liberalism.” 
And “Liberalism,” in turn, is regarded by some as “Satanism” and 
“Treason.” “They all represent a protest of some sort to prevailing 
‘leftist’ political and/or social trends,” as Richard Dudman points out 
in Men of the Far Right (1962). 

Many of these “professional patriots,” as they were often called in the 
twenties and thirties (See our earlier Labor Fact Books) back the Gold- 
water trends in the Republican Party. Others consider even Republicans 
too “liberal” and look toward the formation of a new “Conservative 
Party.” 

The Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith in New York in 1962 
listed 282 organizations of what it called the “radical right.” Of these 
121 had been newly organized in 1961. Only 20 of the 282 on the 
present list had been also among the rightist groups of the early 1950’s 
in the days of Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy. 

Efforts to form coalitions among some of the groups have been made 
from time to time. For example, evangelist Billy James Hargis of the 
Christian Crusade held a national anti-Communist leadership training 
school in Tulsa, Okla. in January 1962. His aim was to form a con- 
servative coalition to get Right-Wing representatives elected to Congress 
in 1962. (N.Y. Times, Jan. 31, 1962.) But the project was not successful. 

Anti-Union Reactionaries: Although on the surface these ultra 
Right organizations appear to be a strange assortment with mixed goals, 
they all have in common not only their opposition to “Communism” and 
“Liberalism” but also their hostility to labor unions. They are strong 
supporters of the “right-to-work” movement and advocate restrictive 
anti-union laws. 

AFL-CIO’s Committee on Political Education, in a report for union 
journals in March 1963 stated that a “listing of the right-wing groups 
and organizations which support the open shop campaign would ap- 
proach a complete run-down of ultra-conservative groups.” It names 
some of those that have “readily apparent” ties to the National Right to 
Work Committee, big business promoter of the anti-union state “right- 
to-work” laws. The list includes: John Birch Society, American Enter- 
prise Assn., Christian Crusade, Christian Freedom Foundation, Com- 
mittee for Constitutional Government, Conservative Society of America 
(a $200,000 operation run by Kent and Phoebe Courtney in New Or- 
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leans), De Mille Foundation for Political Freedom, the magazine Hu- 
man Events, Heritage Foundation, Labor Policy Assn., Manion Forum, 
Nat’l. Labor-Management Foundation, National Right-to-Work Federa- 
tion and Young Americans for Freedom. 

In their Fund for the Republic study, The American Right Wing 
(Public Affairs Press, 1962) Ralph E. Ellsworth, Director of Libraries 
at the University of Colorado, and S. M. Harris reported: “There are 
approximately a thousand voluntary organizations in the U.S, today 
which may be called rightist, and which regularly publish or distribute 
great quantities of right-wing literature. ... They desire to outlaw full 
employment in industry, collective bargaining, the closed shop and 
political education for union members.” 

The ultra-Right program includes not only attacks on organized 
labor but also repeal of the income tax, and all welfare legislation, es- 
pecially any by the federal government. It includes getting the U.S. out 
of the United Nations; severing relations with the Soviet Union; selling 
off government “corporations,” such as TVA and other public authorities 
to private enterprise; and an economic and military blockade against 
Cuba. 

Some on the extreme Right have called for the impeachment of 
Chief Justice Earl Warren (because of his decisions in the U.S. Supreme 
Court); closing down of mental health clinics; and doubling the mili- 
tary budget. They oppose the extension of social security and high 
federal budgets, except for military purposes. 

Financing the Ultras: In his detailed study of “The Ultras” 
(The Nation, June 30, 1962), Fred J. Cook explains that the extremists 
of the Right Wing today “have behind them the power, the prestige 
and the wealth of the Respectables.” And Prof. Alan F. Westin of 
Columbia University says that “a cautious estimate—based on recent 
surveys of annual corporate donations and published gifts to the Radical 
Right—would show that the business community contributed about $10 
million last year [1961] to the extreme rightists in the U.S.” (N.Y. Post, 
Jan. 31, 1962.) 

Fred Schwarz, for example, has built his Christian Anti:-Communism 
Crusade into a million-dollar-a-year business. Among his millionaire 
backers are officers of the Sandia Corp., subsidiary of Western Electric 
Co.; and of the Allen Bradley Co. of Milwaukee, Wis., a holder of 
big armaments contracts for eiectronic equipment. At one meeting in 
1961, Patrick J. Frawley, an officer of Technicolor, Inc. and other large 
firms, contributed $10,000 to the Schwarz “Crusade.” 

Schwarz says he had collected from his meetings a fund of $1 million 
that has been used to “educate people on the aims and nature of 
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Communism.” (N.Y. Times, Feb. 20, 1962.) Annual income of the 
Schwarz Crusade rose from about $23,000 in 1953 to $1,273,492 in 
1961. 

Oil magnates have supported the Right Wing with large donations. 
For example, one of the big Texas oil billionaires, H. L. Hunt of 
Dallas, brought forward Dan Smoot, a former FBI agent as a com- 
mentator on “Facts Forum,” now defunct. Smoot then started the Dan 
Smoot Report, one of the favorite oracles of the Rightists. 

Hunt also supported another anti-liberal evangelist, Wayne Poucher, 
who is heard daily on 212 radio stations in 28 states. But, as Fred Cook 
reports, the Right Wing of 1962 “represents not just the individual, 
multi-million-dollar effort of an H. L. Hunt; on the contrary, it stands 
as the symbol of the wedding of fanatics with some of the largest 
corporations and the most powerful businessmen in the nation.” 

Big Business sponsorship of the nationalist reactionaries has been 
represented by such corporations as Southern California Edison Co., 
Tidewater Oil Co., Richfield Oil Co., Carnation Milk; in Texas, the 
Texas division of Dow Chemical Co., and many others not publicly 
named. 

John Birch Society: This semi-secret organization, founded in 
1958, did not appear openly in the public eye until 1961, just after the 
Cuban invasion fiasco. It was formed with the cooperation of potent 
figures in the National Association of Manufacturers. It has sought to 
penetrate and influence the major political parties, especially the Re- 
publican Party and to win seats in Congress—but without much success. 
It also aims to influence local organizations and labor unions. It is 
reported to have more than 60,000 members. 

Robert H. W. Welch, Jr., of Belmont, Mass., the fanatical candy 
manufacturer, who founded the society and heads it, is a vice-president 
of James O. Welch Co. and a director of the Harvard Brewing Co. He 
has stated that “The John Birch Society now offers the one last best 
hope of saving our country and our civilization.” (N.Y. Times, Jan. 21, 
1962.) He called Dwight D. Eisenhower a “dedicated, conscious agent 
of the Communist conspiracy.” 

A member of the society, former Major General Edwin A. Walker, 
was to lead an organized armed attack against the Negro student, 
James Meredith, at the University of Mississippi in September 1962. 

Anti-Semitism: A best seller in Rightist circles is a book entitled 
The John Franklin Letters. It describes how a fascist “underground” 
would be established to overthrow the U.S. government and it is ac- 
tually a manual of arms for such a movement. The John Birch Society 
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in its magazine, American Opinion, has highly recommended the book. 
So too has practically every Right nationalist publication in the U.S. 

Lyle Munson, president of the Bookmailer, an anti-Semitic book 
publisher and distributor, says his agency requested two former CIA 
officers to write the book which calls for establishment of “patriotic” 
underground armies trained to assassinate and overthrow the “peoples’ 
democracy.” It details exactly how this guerilla military army should 
work. 

Two anti-Semitic hate sheets, called The Don Bell Reports and Closer 
Up, circulate among the White Citizens Councils in the South. They 
accuse the Jews and those whom they call “Zionist conspirators” of 
being behind the integration struggles. 

The American Nazi Party, founded and led by George Lincoln 
Rockwell, carries on open anti-Semitic agitation and sends through the 
U.S. mails envelopes bearing anti-Semitic inscriptions. It has incited 
attacks on synagogues and other incidents reported frequently in the 
Jewish press. 

How widespread anti-Semitism feeling is in the U.S. is revealed in a 
recent report by Benjamin R. Epstein and Arnold Foster of the Anti- 
Defamation League. Their surveys show that of 1,065 resort hotels and 
motels queried, 22% candidly admitted a policy of turning away Jews. 
Of some 1,152 clubs surveyed in 46 states, 555 barred Jews entirely and 
136 limited Jewish membership to a small quota. Comparable dis- 
crimination against Jews is practiced in the sale and rental of homes and 
apartments, in employment, in collegiate admissions, in fraternity and 
sorority membership, and in many other associations. 

For other facts on anti-Semitism, see especially the monthly magazine, 
Jewish Currents, It emphasizes the fact that anti-Semitism in the U.S. 
today manifests itself not only in the built-in pattern of discrimination 
in various sectors of American society but also in the blatant hate agita- 
tion of Rockwell and other representatives of the ultra-Right. 


SOBELL PETITION 


Morton Sobell, convicted in 1951 of “conspiracy to commit espionage,” 
lost his bid for parole when the Federal Parole Board at the end of June 
1962 turned down his appeal. At the beginning of 1963 he had already 
served 12 years of a 30-year sentence. 

In January 1962 he filed a petition for release or for a new trial on the 
ground that his conviction was “unjustly, unlawfully and illegally pro- 
cured in violation of the Constitution and laws of the United States.” 
The petition pointed out that the trial judge Irving R. Kaufman failed 
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to explain to the jury that to convict Sobell it had to find that he had 
committed an offense during wartime. The 30-year sentence imposed 
was illegal, the petition charged, since death or 30 years is the maximum 
penalty only for an offense committed in wartime. Sobell was convicted 
on the unsupported testimony of a confessed perjurer, Max Elitcher. 
(See Labor Fact Book 15, p. 111.) 

Widespread protests against Sobell’s continued imprisonment have 
rolled up in recent years. Many leading citizens of the U.S., Great 
Britain and other countries have signed pleas for his release. 


RESTRICTIONS ON RIGHT TO TRAVEL 


Under Section 6 of the Internal Security (McCarran) Act, it is a 
“crime” for a “member of a Communist organization” to use or even 
to apply for a passport. Thus the right to travel is denied to such persons. 

On January 22, 1962, the U.S. Department of State (Passport Di- 
vision) notified Elizabeth Gurley Flynn that her passport had been re- 
voked. Section 6 gives the right to a hearing to review revocation. 
After two hearings, the Passport Division decreed on June 18, 1962, that 
Mrs. Flynn as a member of the Communist Party had forfeited the right 
to use her passport. 

Attorneys John Abt and Joseph Forer filed a civil suit on her behalf 
on November 6, 1962, in the U.S. District Court in Washington, D.C., 
charging that section 6 was unconstitutional; that it violated the 5th 
Amendment by bringing deprivation without due process of law; 
violated the 1st Amendment by abridging freedom of speech, press and 
assembly; violated Art. 1 of the Constitution by imposing a penalty 
without trial; and violated the 8th Amendment by imposing cruel and 
unusual punishment. 

Among those whose passports were lifted in 1962 were James E. 
Jackson, editor of the Worker, and Herbert Aptheker, editor of Political 
Affairs. Aptheker announced that he would not surrender his passport, 
asserting that the restriction involved not only the right to travel but also 
professional and academic freedom. 

An editorial in the N.Y. Times (Jan. 20, 1962) on denial of passports 
to Communists called the McCarran Act an “unfortunate statute” and 
stated: “The passport ban really reflects insecurity... . To prohibit 
American citizens who are Communists from traveling outside the 
hemisphere for any purpose whatsoever only makes the United States 
look frightened, without adding in any effective way to the security of 
the country.” 

William Worthy Conviction: A native-born Negro American 
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citizen, William Worthy, Jr., foreign correspondent for the Baltimore 
Afro-American, was convicted on August 8, 1962, for returning to the 
U.S. from Cuba without a passport. Worthy was sentenced on September 
17, 1962, to three months in prison and g months on probation. He has 
appealed the case. 

Since January 16, 1961, shortly after the Eisenhower Administration 
severed diplomatic relations with the Cuban government, the U.S. State 
Department has required citizens desiring to visit Cuba to obtain pass- 
ports specifically endorsed for such travel. These have been denied to all 
but a few newspaper correspondents. 

The State Department had refused in April 1957 to renew Worthy’s 
passport because he had entered Communist China despite a U.S, ban 
on such travel. Organizations protesting Worthy’s conviction have 
pointed out that the U.S. government through this case is attempting 
to control news coverage. 


NEGRO VOTING RIGHTS DENIED 


Because of the racist restrictions on voting in the South, only about 
half of the 10.5 million Negroes of voting age in the entire U.S. in 
1962 were permitted to vote. In his civil rights message, February 28, 
1963, President Kennedy said a recent survey of 5 states showed over 
200 counties in which “fewer than 15% of the Negroes of voting age 
are registered to vote.” He proposed shortening of the procedures under 
which Negroes can become qualified to vote. 

In 17 counties of the 11 southern states, known as the “Black Belt,” 
only 3°% (at most) of the Negro men and women voted in 1960 elec- 
tions, while 97% did not vote. 

Of the 18,900,000 Negroes in the U.S. (representing 10.5°% of the 
total population) some 9,400,000, or about half, live in the 11 southern 
states. This is still the main area where Negroes are persecuted and 
denied their basic rights, such as their equal right to vote guaranteed 
under the 15th amendment of the U.S. Constitution. 

In Mississippi, where the Negro population represents 43°% of the 
total, the great majority of Negroes do not vote at all. Only about 5% 
of Negroes of voting age are registered to vote. In many counties with 
thousands of Negro citizens of voting age, not a single Negro is 
registered. 

In March 1963 the Mississippi Advisory Committee to the U.S. Com- 
mission on Civil Rights reported that a state of “terror hangs over the 
Negro in Mississippi.” The report is a study of police brutality with 
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descriptions of unprovoked arrests, insults and threats, brutal and sadistic 
beatings. 

Registration Campaigns: During 1962 the Congress of Racial 
Equality, National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference and the Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee conducted a joint education campaign with 
local organizations in several southern districts to encourage registration. 
They were assisted in some areas by the Voter Education Project (VEP). 
As a result of these campaigns, more than 40,000 Negro voters were 
added to the registration rolls in 1962. 

Operation Freedom with headquarters in Cincinnati, Ohio announced 
in December 1962 that it was extending its work (previously centering 
in West Tennessee) into the Delta Area of Mississippi in order to assist 
persons harassed for registering to vote. In LeFlore County alone, 22,000 
Negroes had recently been cut off from receiving surplus foods. The 
vast plantation of the racist U.S. Senator Eastland is in the heart of 
this Delta area, south of Ruleville in Sunflower County, “where Negro 
citizens have been wounded by gunfire, jailed and run off the land for 
registering to vote or for encouraging others to vote,” Operation Free- 
dom reported. 

As the leading Negro organizations intensified their voter registration 
efforts in 1962 they were considered the most effective means of challeng- 
ing segregation. As a leader in this campaign, Rev. Martin Luther King, 
Jr., said on June 2, 1962, “The central front ... is that of suffrage.” 
Later, after the November elections, he hailed the growing Negro vote 
as the strongest organized movement in the defense of civil rights in the 
South. 

In Terrell and Lee Counties, Georgia, in September 1962 four Negro 
churches were burned during registration campaigns. In five other inci- 
dents in Georgia during the same month, night riders fired into 
Negro homes used by voter registration workers. 

The U.S. Supreme Court, October 22, 1962, held that federal judges 
have the power to make state registrars put specific Negroes on the 
voting rolls. Alabama State had challenged an order by Federal District 
Judge Frank M. Johnson requiring the registration of 54 specific Negroes 
in Macon County. The Macon County case is especially significant be- 
cause it is in the so-called Black Belt, with a predominantly Negro 
population. 

In Montgomery, Ala., Judge Johnson, November 20, 1962, ordered 
1,100 Negroes added to Alabama’s permanent voting lists. He said 
that the county registrars in a recent 4-year period had registered more 
than 96% of the whites and rejected more than 75% of the Negro appli- 
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cants, including some who had college and higher degrees. Among them 
were 108 public school teachers. 

By the end of 1962 the U.S. Department of Justice had in process 32 
cases involving deprivation of Negroes’ voting or registration rights. 
It had 60 others under investigation in the southern states, including 
Florida and Tennessee. (Christian Science Monitor, Dec. 17, 1962.) 

A suit was filed on January 2, 1963, to compel Robert F. Kennedy 
and J. Edgar Hoover “to take positive action to protect the rights of 
Negroes to register and vote and to exercise their constitutional free- 
dom.” It was filed on behalf of eight Mississippi residents who charged 
that Mississippi law enforcement officials were systematically and brutally 
intimidating, harassing and physically attacking them and other Ne- 
groes who have been registering to vote in the South. (The Southern 
Patriot, Jan. 1963.) The Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee 
in March 1963 asked the Government to station troops or marshals in 
Mississippi to protect the rights and lives of Negroes attempting to 
register. 


DESEGREGATION STRUGGLES IN GEORGIA 


At Albany, Ga., a broad movement of Negroes in December 1961 
began to press for an end to segregation in transportation, parks and 
libraries, and for equal opportunity in employment. During 5 mass 
demonstrations, December 11 to 16, about 750 Negroes were arrested. 
National Guardsmen were called out by city authorities. Rev. Martin 
Luther King, Jr., and Rev. Ralph Abernathy were among those jailed 
but released after negotiations with Mayor Asa D. Kelley. Demonstrators 
were assured that the city would comply with Interstate Commerce 
Commission rulings against segregation in bus and rail terminals, but 
it complied only when newsmen were present. 

For more than a year the Albany police carried out mass arrests and 
beatings of the Negro people demonstrating for their rights. The record 
for the first 8 months of 1962, as reported by the Southern Regional 
Council in Albany: A Study in National Responsibility, is given in the 
box on page 121. 

The report noted that the Albany police, with no interference or 
protest from the federal authorities, had put into prison “every man, 
woman, or child who dared protest in any way the infringement of rights 
guaranteed to them by the Constitution.” 

First-hand reports from Albany in February 1963 showed that the 
terror had not stopped the Negroes’ efforts to win their rights. The 
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Students asking for library cards: questioned by police. 
Girl sitting in front of the bus: arrested. 

Two young men in the Trailways restaurant: arrested. 
Four men picketing a store downtown: arrested. 
Thirty young people trying to get service at lunch-coun- 
ters: arrested. 

Twenty-nine people praying in front of City Hall: ar- 
rested. 

Ten people picketing stores: arrested. 

Five people picketing: arrested. 

Thirty-two people on way to City Hall: arrested. 

One white and two Negroes in front of City Hall: ar- 
rested. 

Group trying to use Tift park: ordered out by police. 
Students trying to get service at drug stores: ordered out 
by police. 

Seven sitting at lunch counter: arrested. 

Eight students trying to use swimming pool: ordered 
away. 

One hundred and fifty people on way to City Hall: ar- 
rested. 

Seven people praying in front of City Hall: arrested. 

Ten people praying at City Hall: arrested. 

Eighteen praying at City Hall: arrested. 

Sixteen praying at City Hall: arrested. 

Fourteen praying at Carnegie library: arrested. 

Six singing at City Hall: arrested. 

Nineteen praying at City Hall: arrested. 

Five asking service at Holiday Inn restaurant: arrested. 
Eight trying to use bowling alley: arrested. 

Two students picketing theater: arrested. 

Three Negroes seeking to attend church service: arrested. 
Seventy-five ministers praying at City Hall: arrested. 
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Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee was carrying on a voter 
registration campaign. 


SIT-IN CAMPAIGNS 


For the right to have service at lunch counters and restaurants sit-in 
demonstrations by Negro students, sometimes accompanied by white 
youth, began in February 1960 and have continued during the past 3 
years. The Southern Regional Council, a bi-racial organization in At- 
lanta, Georgia, has estimated that during this period up to the beginning 
of 1963, some 5,000 sit-in demonstrators have been arrested in the 
South. 

In New Orleans: Typical of many long nonviolent action cam- 
paigns for desegregation, led by the Congress of Racial Equality, was the 
2-year effort in New Orleans, La. The lunch counter sit-in movement 
in that city ended September 11, 1962, when 77 New Orleans lunch 
counters and restaurants desegregated. The campaign had started in 
September 1960 with 7 persons sitting in at the F. W. Woolworth 
Junch counter. 

During the New Orleans campaign, over 350 participants were ar- 
rested. Some cases were still pending at the end of 1962; a few had been 
dismissed; and others were still on appeal. Jail sentences averaged 
around 60 days, with an additional 30 days in lieu of fines—and in 
many cases the full sentences were served in jail. The final success in 
New Orleans, CORE pointed out, was “testimony to the dedication of 
New Orleans CORE members, their attorneys and their friends—and 
to the effectiveness of nonviolent action under trying circumstances.” 
(Core-Lator, Sept. 1962.) 


FREEDOM RIDERS 


In May 1961 CORE initiated “Freedom Rides” of Negro and white 
together, to challenge the policy of segregation in interstate bus terminals 
and restaurants. During the following months hundreds entered segre- 
gated buses and eating places in mixed groups, and many were arrested. 

The first Freedom Riders in a regularly scheduled Greyhound bus 
were attacked May 14, 1961, at Anniston, Ala., by a mob of white men 
who set fire to the bus. The riders were forced out of the burning bus 
only to be clubbed by whites who had followed the bus in a 4o-car 
convoy. A second group were also viciously attacked as they alighted 
at a bus station in Birmingham, Ala. 

During 1962 as the struggle was pressed, there was considerable 
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progress toward integration in the South—in buses, terminals, soda 
fountains, restaurants and swimming pools. By mid-August 1962 James 
Farmer, national director of the CORE, reported that more than 80 
restaurants along major highways in Florida, Virginia and North Caro- 
lina had been desegregated in the Freedom Highway campaign. 


MONROE FRAME-UP 


A leading Negro militant freedom fighter, Mrs. Willie Mae Mal- 
lory, was indicted in Monroe, N.C. on a framed-up charge of “kid- 
napping” a white couple during racial demonstrations in August 1961. 
Escaping to Cleveland, Ohio, she was held from March 1, 1962, for more 
than a year in the county jail while her attorneys and others fought 
against her extradition to North Carolina. 

If returned to Monroe she would face trial on the “kidnapping” 
charge also framed up against Robert F. Williams, former leader in the 
state NAACP, Dr. Albert Perry and others. They had defended them- 
selves against a lynch mob of 5,000 led by state and local officials and the 
Ku Klux Klan. 

Released on the excessive bail of $15,000, March, 14, 1963, Mrs. 
Mallory was re-arrested a week later when her bail was revoked. The 
Circuit Court of Appeals in Ohio March 22 granted a 30-day stay of ex- 
tradition after the U.S. Supreme Court had denied her a review of her 
case. Many liberal and labor groups on record in support of Mrs. Mal- 
lory’s struggle have pointed out that in Monroe, N.C., there would be 
no possibility of justice for a Negro accused of a crime against whites. 


PROTECTING OUR NONCITIZENS 


Ten years have passed since Herbert Lehman, then Senator from 
New York, declared that “if we can get over to the individual Ameri- 
cans the facts regarding the McCarran Law .. . Congress will surely 
be given a mandate to revise this iniquitous law ... and to establish 
just standards of treatment for immigrants and alien residents.” He 
was referring to the Walter-McCarran Act officially called the Immigra- 
tion & Nationality Act of 1952. 

In 1960 the Democratic Party platform promised to “remove the dis- 
tinction between native born and naturalized citizens,” and stated that 
“the protection provided by due process, right of appeal, and statutes of 
limitation can be extended to noncitizens without hampering the security 
of our nation.” 

However, the chief change made in the law in 1961 merely increased 
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the difficulty of defense against the application of “this iniquitous law” 
by curtailing judicial review in cases of deportation. Under an amend- 
ment to the Walter-McCarran Act which Rep. Walter attached to a 
bill for the admission of orphans, appeal against a deportation order 
must now be taken directly to the Federal Court of Appeals instead of 
to the U.S. District Court, and no choice of locality is allowed. Also 
Notice of intention to appeal to the Court must be filed within 6 months. 
In Los Angeles alone 52 people, faced with the choice of appealing at 
once or never against their deportation sentence, chose to appeal at a 
minimum cost of $52,000. 

Another amendment passed in October 1962 corrected certain in- 
equities in “adjustment of status,” but it left unchanged the major pro- 
visions of the law. Under the law, foreign born Americans continue to 
be subject to the “discretion” of one man, the Attorney General. In 
practice of course this usually means subject to the decisions of the 
local immigration authorities. 

The harassments of “supervisory parole” have been somewhat miti- 
gated by decisions of the federal courts, but far too many restrictions 
remain. An especial hardship is created by the appearance of govern- 
ment investigators after a change of employment, since the new employer 
so often decides to fire immediately anyone so investigated. 

Union Militants Deported: Two recent cases serve to illustrate 
the present policy of the Immigration and Naturalization Service in 
using the Walter-McCarran Act against trade union militants. Gus 
Polites of Detroit, one of the early organizers of the restaurant workers, 
is a grandfather, 64 years old, with serious heart trouble. He came to 
this country from Greece in 1916. He was denaturalized in 1953 and 
ordered deported because of Communist membership during 1930-38. 
When the case reached the Supreme Court in November 1962, it refused 
to review the deportation order. Gus Polites left the U.S. on January 
24, 1963 to accept asylum in Poland. 

Maurice Paul came to Minneapolis from the Ukraine in 1922. He 
shared in the trade union struggles of the twenties as an organizer of 
the Jewish bakers’ union, as one of the three men who took out the 
first charter for an upholsterers’ union; then blacklisted after a strike, 
he helped to organize the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. In the de- 
pression years he worked on behalf of the unemployed and fought 
evictions, later becoming an active member of a New York local of the 
United Furniture Workers. 

The original hearing on Paul’s deportation was held in May 1959 and 
was adjourned because the government’s witness failed to offer sufficient 
evidence. In November 1962 the government re-opened the case with 
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a new witness, apparently a professional informer well-paid in the past 
by the FBI, and an admitted perjuror at the time he was drafted for the 
army. In February 1963 Paul was ordered deported by the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service of the Department of Justice. 

For the foreign born citizen added security has apparently been won. 
In the case of Peter Chaunt whose citizenship the government sought 
to cancel on the grounds of “concealing facts” relating to Communism, 
and “lack of attachment to the Constitution,” the opinion was delivered 
by Chief Justice Warren in the Supreme Court. It ruled that the natu- 
ralized citizen possesses “all the rights of a native citizen” and Congress 
has no authority “to enlarge or abridge those rights.” Peter Chaunt who 
won his case died suddenly on January 20, 1963. 

Defenders of Foreign Born: Meantime the American Committee 
for Protection of the Foreign Born, which was ordered to register under 
the McCarran Internal Security Act as a “Communist Front” organiza- 
tion, is one of three organizations appealing the order in the federal 
courts. Although part of the time and energy of the Committee has 
necessarily been diverted to this attempt to preserve the liberty of the 
native born, its major work on behalf of the noncitizen has not slack- 
ened. Its most immediate concern is amendment of the Walter-McCarran 
Act by setting a time limit (preferably five years) for denaturalization 
and deportation proceedings. 

This would be analogous to the statutes of limitation in force in most 
criminal cases. Such a limitation is exceedingly important for the large 
Mexican-American communities of the Southwest where, in spite of 
certain legal safeguards the status of even those born in the U.S. is often 
precarious. But the cases of Gus Polites and Maurice Paul underline 
the need of such an amendment to protect the rights of all foreign born 
residents. 


SMITH ACT CASES 


Charges against several men who had been convicted under the 
membership clause of the Alien Registration Act (known as the Smith 
Act) were dismissed during 1961-62. That clause makes it a crime 
merely to be a member of a group that “advocates the violent overthrow 
of the government.” But there has never been any evidence to prove that 
the Communist Party advocates forcible overthrow of the government. 

Among those who had been convicted was John Hellman of Butte, 
Montana. After appeals lasting 5% years, Hellman’s conviction was re- 
versed December 29, 1961, by the U.S. Court of Appeals in San Fran- 
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cisco. It ruled there was no evidence that he had personally advocated 
the violent overthrow of the government. 

After appeals lasting 6% years, Max Weiss was similarly acquitted 
January 3, 1962, in Chicago on the ground that the court had “in- 
sufficient evidence” to proceed with the prosecution. The U.S. Supreme 
Court on June 5, 1961, had dropped the charges against John F. Noto 
of Buffalo, N.Y., who had been originally sentenced to 5 years in 
prison. 

While dismissing Noto’s case, the high court had upheld the convic- 
tion of Junius Irving Scales, former southern organizer of the Com- 
munist Party in North and South Carolina. Scales served 16 months of 
a 6-year sentence at the Lewisburg, Pa. federal prison. A petition asking 
for his release, signed by 550 prominent persons, was sent to President 
Kennedy in April 1962. On December 24, 1962 his sentence was com- 
muted and he was released. 

The second Denver Smith Act case, tried in 1959 and returned by the 
Court of Appeals to the lower court for a third trial, was still unsettled 
in March 1963. The six defendants, who received sentences of 2%4 to 
5 years, were free on bond. 

Henry Winston, who was imprisoned under the Smith Act member- 
ship clause, was finally released June 30, 1961, after serving 5 years of 
an 8-year sentence. He was left blind from a brain tumor as a result of 
neglect by prison authorities at Terre Haute, Ind. (See Labor Fact 
Book 15, p. 111.) The U.S. Supreme Court on December 3, 1962, agreed 
to decide whether Winston could sue the U.S. Government for a million 
dollars in damages. The U.S. Court of Appeals held that Winston could 
sue under the federal Tort Claims Act, but the Department of Justice 
is seeking a reversal of that decision. 


Vill. POLITICAL AFFAIRS 


THE EIGHTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS 


The 87th Congress of the U.S. convened for its first session on Jan- 
uary 3, 1961, and adjourned on September 26. The second session lasted 
from January to October 1962, one of the longest in history. 

Even the cold-war-oriented N.Y. Times (Oct. 14, 1962) commenting 
on this first Kennedy Congress said, “The country’s military needs were 
met with men, money and declarations of inflexible resolve; but there 
was little parallel recognition that the nation also requires improved 
schools, more dependable economic safeguards and other measures to 
strengthen our democracy.” It said the Administration made little effort 
to generate mass support for its many suggested bills except in the case 
of medical care which was defeated. 

Stressing mainly domestic legislation, the AFL-CIO Department of 
Legislation, in its pamphlet, Labor Looks at the 87th Congress, said 
this Congress as a whole “made a good, solid record of accomplishment 
on legislation vital to the welfare of the American people, but it also left 
undone far too much essential business.” 

The accomplishments, the labor pamphlet reported, were particularly 
impressive in light of the “paper-thin margin of support in Congress 
for key issues in the Kennedy Administration’s legislative program.” 
For the 1960 election had resulted in “the loss of 21 liberal members of 
the House of Representatives.” So the remaining liberals had to work 
hard “against the conservative opposition to constructive legislation.” 

Robert E. Howe, Director of Labor’s Non-Partisan League (United 
Mine Workers political arm) said the 1962 session “was anything but a 
smashing victory for Mr. Kennedy.” He estimated that it had rejected 
about 80% of the President’s requests. “The legislation that did get 
through was watered down or so rewritten that it met with the approval 
of the real majority in Congress—the Republican-Dixiecrat coalition.” 
(United Mine Workers Journal, Nov. 1, 1962.) 

Howe added: “Much of the legislation that was defeated or died in 
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committee was supported by organized labor” which “came away with 
a few crumbs while the dominant big business groups reaped a harvest.” 

Americans for Democratic Action characterized the 1962 session as 
“a sorry shambles of foolish battles and of pettifogging squabbles, never 
rising to the challenges of a world in turmoil and change.” Its “parochial 
complacency ... led to more lengthy consideration of pork-barreling 
than of peace or prosperity.” (ADA World, Oct., 1962.) It contended 
that “this Congress was an abysmal failure” and in need of more liberal 
Democrats. 

Some specific acts of the 87th Congress are listed below in alphabetical 
order. A few are discussed also in other chapters. 

Area Redevelopment: Aid for chronically depressed areas, with 
persistently high unemployment, amounted to nearly $400 million mostly 
in the form of loans over three years. But relatively few jobs would be 
created by this Area Redevelopment Act. The financing is through Con- 
gressional appropriations rather than through Treasury loans, thus mak- 
ing it possible for Congress to knife the programs later by cutting off 
funds. 

Armaments: The first session voted $46.6 billion for war prepara- 
tions, biggest peacetime military budget in U.S. history, and a $6.4 
billion boost over fiscal 1961. The second session appropriated $48.1 
billion for war preparations, this being $136 million more than the 
Administration requested. This sum did not include $3.9 billion voted 
for foreign aid and over $1.3 billion for military construction. 

Communications Satellite: A group of Democratic liberals tried 
to prevent the passage of a bill to set up a private corporation to develop, 
own and operate a space communications satellite system. (Telstar). 
Their filibuster was defeated by a cloture vote in August 1962, and the 
bill was passed, only 11 voting against it in the Senate and only 1o in 
the House. 

This was one of the largest handouts to private interests in U.S. history. 
It involved giving billions of dollars of government investment to Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co., major U.S. monopoly. The liberals ad- 
vocated establishment of a government agency to control the system. 

Drug Industry Act of 1962: As a result of public shock over 
scandals related to thalidomide a fairly effective bill was passed on the 
manufacture, testing and selling of drugs. (See section on Health 
Needs.) It was admitted that this Act would be effective only if strictly 
enforced by the Food & Drug Administration which has been “shock- 
ingly inadequate” in its enforcement as Sen. Hubert Humphrey charged. 

Housing Act of 1961: This was regarded as the most compre- 
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hensive housing measure since 1949, although it was far short of the 
program required to meet U.S. housing needs. 

Most significant provisions of the Act helped moderate-income families 
by extending the life of government-secured mortgages; but it meant 
that most workers using these facilities would be saddled with a 
heavy debt for a longer period of time. 

The 1949 Act had called for the construction of 810,000 public housing 
units in 6 years. But 10 years later only 373,000 had been provided for. 
The new Act authorized a new annual subsidy of only $79 million to 
loca! housing authorities, providing for construction of possibly 100,000 
additional units of public housing. But this would still be over 300,000 
short of the original public housing goal for 1956. 

Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962: This pro- 
vides for a three-year program, costing $435 million to retrain 
unemployed workers in new skills and to set up an on-the-job program 
for young workers. After the first two years, the states are required to 
pay half the costs. 

Minimum Wage Raised: One of the more constructive first- 
session acts was the raising of the minimum wage to $1.15 immediately 
on workers already covered and to $1.25 over the next 2 to 4 years. 

It also extended the Fair Labor*Standards Act to cover 3.6 million 
additional workers in retail and service enterprises, construction, small 
telephone exchanges, seafaring and fish processing. It still excluded some, 
however, who need it most, such as laundry workers. 

Poll Tax Amendment: A constitutional amendment was approved 
which would outlaw the poll tax or any other levy for the privilege of 
voting in federal elections and primaries. Such a tax exists in 5 states— 
Mississippi, Alabama, Virginia, Arkansas and Texas. The amendment 
would have to be ratified by 38 states within seven years. The subjecting 
of civil rights legislation to the delaying process of constitutional amend- 
ment rather than abolition through congressional statute was a weaken- 
ing of the Administration position, and provided a harmful precedent 
for the future. 

Public Works Projects: A $900 million accelerated public works 
program was voted at the second session, the bill providing for federal 
aid to state and local communities to help build essential public works 
and thereby create more jobs in communities with high unemployment. 
Congress refused, however, to vote stand-by authority to the President 
to initiate his requested $2 billion of public works, when there is an 
economic slowdown. 

“Security” Screening Defeated: A bill was introduced by Rep. 
Francis Walter of HUAC which would have established an industrial 
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screening program to deny workers employed on national defense work 
the right to due process under the law and the right to face their accusers 
when charged with being a “security risk.” Its defeat in the House in 
September 1962 was a victory for civil liberties. 

Tax Aid to Corporations: The tax law passed in 1962 included 
a 7% tax credit for business investment in new plant and equipment 
which it was estimated would cost the Treasury about $1 billion in 
revenue annually. 

Congress defeated the effort to obtain withholding of taxes on divi- 
dends and interest income, lack of which costs the government at least 
$600 million a year. Another section of the law allowed big loophole 
tax deductions for entertainment “associated with” business. It also gave 
tax deductions for business lobbying costs and continued the tax deferral 
loophole for overseas manufacturing operations of U.S. companies. 

Trade Expansion Act of 1962: This central bill of the Kennedy 
program gave the President power within 5 years to eliminate tariffs 
on a large number of items and to cut them to 50% on others. The new 
power was to be used in coming to terms with the Common Market and 
other countries. 

A section of the bill which helped to bring labor support for the 
measure provided for benefits for workers replaced by import competi- 
tion. During unemployment it would allow up to 78 weeks of payments 
at a rate up to $61 a week. Workers being retrained for other jobs would 
also draw some benefits. 

Unemployment Compensation Extension: In 1961 Congress 
had extended unemployment insurance benefits up to 13 weeks for 
those who exhausted their regular unemployment benefits. But the 1962 
session failed to extend this temporary 1961 program. It also failed to 
pass permanent reform legislation in this field. 


ADMINISTRATION FAILURES AND DEFEATS 


The most striking failure of Congress was the defeat of the “medi- 
care” program to cover all persons eligible for social security or railroad 
retirement benefits. In the House this measure providing hospital in- 
surance for the aged, was bottled up by the Ways and Means Committee 
after public hearing in 1961. In the Senate it was killed by a vote of 
52-48 when offered as an amendment to the public welfare reform bill 
passed in July 1962. 

No progress was made in the field of aid to education. In 1961 the 
Senate passed a general federal aid to education bill but the House 
Rules Committee pigeonholed a similar bill and the House killed a com- 
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promise bill. The same committee in 1962 knocked out another bill au- 
thorizing a college construction loan and scholarship program. In fact 
every proposal for federal aid to education failed. 

Congress in 1962 also failed to pass a bill creating a new Urban 
Affairs and Housing Department as proposed by the President. The 
House Rules Committee also killed this bill. A modified plan was de- 
feated by vote both in the House and Senate. Southern Democrats were 
overwhelmingly against the plan after the President stated he would 
appoint a Negro, Robert C. Weaver, chief of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, to the cabinet post as head of the proposed department. 

A bill to protect primitive wilderness areas of national forest, parks 
and wild life preserves through the creation of a National Wilderness 
Preservation System was passed by the Senate in 1961. But in 1962 
the House Interior Committee reported out a much weaker measure 
making big concessions to the despoilers of the wilderness such as oil 
drilling, lumbering, mining and grazing interests. But no further action 
was taken. 

The “truth in lending” legislation introduced by Sen. Paul Douglas 
and backed by the Administration would have required full disclosure 
in dollars and percentage totals of the cost of buying on credit. Although 
extensive hearings were held the Senate Banking Committee by a 5-to-4 
vote refused to approve the bill for floor action. As Sen. Douglas said: 
“Tt is certainly no secret that the truth-in-lending program is opposed 
by some of the most powerful interests in the credit industry.” 

A proposal to restrict the arbitrary use of literacy tests to prevent 
minority groups from participating in federal elections was filibustered 
for 13 days by southern racists. Two attempts to invoke cloture failed 
and the bill was withdrawn. 


COMMITTEE CONTROL 


“The archaic and undemocratic rules and procedures under which 
the House operates gave the conservative coalition a vast advantage,” 
wrote Helen Fuller, discussing “Kennedy’s First Congress” in The New 
Republic, October 27, 1962. “The chairmen of the standing committees 
of the House rule as oligarchs. Because they owe their positions solely 
to seniority they are not subject to party discipline in the usual sense. 
Because they are senior, they are likely to come from safe, rural districts 
in one-party states. Thirteen of the 20 House chairmen were from 
Southern or Border states, not deeply responsive to the urban problems 
on which so much of the Kennedy program centered.” 

As a result of a resolution to enlarge the powerful Rules Committee 
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early in the 87th Congress (See Labor Fact Book 15) and the appoint- 
ment of three Kennedy men to change the balance of power, the thin 
margin in that committee made possible the passage of several bills 
previously blocked by the Rules Committee. 

But after House Speaker Sam Rayburn’s death the second session was 
less productive and Congress rejected more than 80° of the President’s 
requests in 1962. In fact the Rules Committee chairman Howard W. 
Smith was able to kill some of the chosen measures of the Administra- 
tion. 

Writing in The Nation, Nov. 3, 1962, Blanche Blank also showed how 
important is the committee system in obstructing action. She quotes 
Floyd Riddick, a Congressional expert, who states that, “Officially, the 
House and Senate legislate, but in reality they do little more than ap- 
prove or disapprove what the committees respectively report to them.” 

She notes that of the 16 Senate chairmen in the 87th Congress 10 were 
from the Solid South. Yet these are the men “who select the pro- 
fessional staffs for their committees, appoint subcommittees (or fail to 
do so), determine when and where to call meetings, decide whether 
meetings should be public or closed, determine the order in which to 
consider pending bills and arrange to bring bills to the floor. In other 
words, they can stack the cards.” 


CONGRESSIONAL CONFLICT OF INTEREST 


Sen. Clifford Case (R., N.J.) says: “The public is losing confidence 
in Congress.” He blames not only “archaic and shackling rules,” but also 
a “double standard of ethical conduct” which allows Congressmen to 
make money on the side in ways that Congress denies to officials of the 
executive branch of the government. It has taken action to force cabinet 
members, for example, to divest themselves, at least temporarily, of 
shares of corporate stock before their appointments were approved, But 
it refuses to apply the same standards to its own members. 

In quoting Sen. Case, Business Week (Jan. 5, 1963) notes that some 
members of Congress “build up well-paying law practices, accepting 
clients with an interest in legislation. Others make investments in cor- 
porations that they are in a position to assist before government agencies 
or in legislation.” 

A comprehensive article on this subject in the Saturday Evening Post 
(Nov. 10, 1962) revealed that, “practically all members of Congress 
make money on the side. There is no single code of ethics to tell them 
when, in the pursuit of outside income, they compromise their public 
duty.” 
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The authors of the article note that with 307 of 537 members of the 
87th Congress being lawyers this makes conflict of interest a real prob- 
lem. “‘ ‘Legal services’ are vague enough to become an ideal conduct for 
political payoffs in the guise of proper fees. Many Congressmen look 
to private law practice as an extra meal ticket, just as others keep up 
their businesses back home or maintain their stockholdings. Some appear 
to need the money. Others are piling up insurance against a defeat at 
the polls. And some, to all appearances, are just getting rich.” 

The authors give an illustration. One notorious Congressman, Chair- 
man Walter of HUAC “used his Congressional office staff and official 
stationery and government-paid telegrams to badger Treasury officials 
in their case against Walter’s private law client. Walter says he received 
no fee for these services. It is a crime for a member of Congress to take 
a case for pay before an agency of the federal government.” 

But Congress does nothing about this unsolved problem. In 1961, 
Rep. Thomas Ashley (D., O.) proposed a requirement that every Con- 
gressman disclose his sources of income. His bill was quickly killed in 
committee after a hearing lasting ten minutes. 

Similar efforts have been made, without success, by Sen. Case and 
earlier by the late Sen. Richard Neuberger (D., Ore.) Case urged that 
Congressmen be required to disclose publicly “their assets and liabilities 
and their income, including gifts and the sources of them, when they 
amount to anything significant at all. .. . The public will then know, 
when a man votes, what interest he has, and take the appropriate action 
at the ballot box.” (N.Y. Times, Nov. 29, 1962.) 

Two rich but liberal Democratic Senators, Joseph Clark of Pennsyl- 
vania and Stephen Young of Ohio, have both put their complete list 
of stock, bond and other financial holdings into the record. But only 
a handful of legislators have followed their example. 


MID-TERM ELECTIONS OF 1962 


The mid-term elections of 1962 covered all 435 House members, 39 
members of the Senate, 35 state governors and thousands of state and 
local officials. It ended with mixed results. Some ultra-reactionaries were 
defeated. On the other hand, some liberal Democrats were overcome 
by Republicans mostly on the basis of local issues relating to social 
services, taxation, housing, corruption and highways. 

In general, this election (with about 47° of the 109,677,000 persons 
of voting age going to the polls) was considered a slight gain for the 
Kennedy Administration. It was the best Congressional election showing 
since 1934 for the party occupying the White House—with the Demo- 
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crats making a net gain of 4 Senate seats and losing only 4 in the 
House. 


By party label the results were as follows: 


Before the election After the election 
Democrats Republicans Democrats Republicans 
Senate 64 36 67 33 
House®* 263 174 259 176 
State 
governors 34 16 33 17 


* There are 435 House seats in eighty-eighth Congress, two less than in the 
eighty-seventh. 


Although Congress was almost unanimous in its adherence to cold 
war concepts, for example in its “tough” resolutions on Cuba and 
Berlin, the real domestic issue in Congress was between the Republican- 
Democratic conservative coalition and the liberals, primarily Democrats. 
In the Senate there were previously about 40 conservatives and 40 
liberals (including five Republicans) with some 20 swing votes. The 
postelection line-ups seemed to be about 44 liberals against 35 con- 
servatives, with the remaining Senators—about evenly split between 
Democrats and Republicans—likely to go either way. (Victor C. Ferkiss, 
“Our ‘4-Party’ System,” The Nation, Dec. 1, 1962.) 

In the House the Democratic delegation from the South although 
a little smaller appeared to be slightly more liberal than before. And in 
the House as a whole the liberal-conservative balance was believed to 
have shifted a little toward the liberal side possibly by 4 to 6 seats, 
Republicans gained five House seats in the southern and border states, 
giving them 14 from that area in the 88th Congress. Their candidates 
in the South were of the extreme segregationist type and more con- 
servative on other issues. 


WOMEN, UNIONISTS AND MILLIONAIRES 


All ro women Representatives who ran in the 1962 elections were 
re-elected and a new one elected. Of the 11 there are 6 Democrats and 
5 Republicans. In addition there are 2 women in the Senate—Maurine 
Neuberger (D., Ore.) and Margaret Chase Smith (R., Maine). 

In a poll of the main occupations and professions of members of the 
new Congress, 50 said they were in teaching and 39 in journalism. But 
there were 315 lawyers and 157 in “business and banking.” Over 500 
classified themselves in “civil service and politics,’ which indicates 
that many of them put themselves in more than one occupation. 

In a postelection survey it was reported that only r7 of the members 
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of Congress, including those newly elected, could be classified as trade 
unionists. These include 2 Senators, Pat McNamara (D., Mich.) of the 


Plumbers and Howard Cannon (D., Nev.) a member of the Musicians. 
There were apparently more than twice as many millionaires as union- 
ists. At least U.S. News & World Report (Feb. 25, 1963) estimated 
that at least 22 Senators and an equal number of House members “have 
fortunes that reach up toward the million-dollar class and beyond.” 


CHANGES AMONG STATE GOVERNORS 








The Republicans did not gain the sweep of governorships they had 
expected. Before the election there were 34 Democratic state Governors 
and 16 Republicans; after the election the count was 33 to 17, although 
there were important shifts. 

Most significant victory for the Democrats was in California where 
Gov. Edmund G. Brown by 298,000 votes defeated former Vice Presi- 
dent Richard M. Nixon in a bitter contest in which organized labor 
contributed heavily to the political burial of Nixon. Commenting on 
the results, AFL-CIO News (Nov. 10, 1962) declared that Nixon “has 
spread through American political life the technique of the campaign 
based on the innuendo, the half truth, the smear. His removal from the 
political scene by the voters of California can only result in a healthier 
political climate throughout the nation.” 

The Democrats elected new Governors in New Hampshire (first 
Democratic Governor in the state’s history), Wermont (first Democrat 
in 40 years), Massachusetts (in a close, recount vote), Iowa and New 
Mexico. But these gains were more than offset by the victories of 
automobile manufacturer George Romney in Michigan, millionaire 
William Scranton in Pennsylvania, and James Rhodes in Ohio—3 
northern industrial states where unemployment was an important issue. 
These defeats of incumbent Democratic Governors were accompanied 
by the re-election of Nelson Rockefeller in New York and the election 
of Republican governors also in Colorado, Wyoming, Rhode Island (by 
a recount vote) and Oklahoma where the first Republican governor 
was elected in the history of the state. 


LABOR-SUPPORTED CANDIDATES 


In Congressional races the majority of candidates backed by trade 
union political organizations, such as AFL-CIO’s Committee on Po- 
litical Education (COPE), the Railway Political League and Labor’s 
Non-Partisan League (Mine Workers) were elected. 
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In the 39 Senate races AFL-CIO News reported (Nov. 10) a total of 
32 candidates were supported by labor groups of whom 23 won. In 
House races 215 of the 367 labor-endorsed candidates won. In the 35 
gubernatorial races there were 25 labor-endorsed candidates of whom 
16 won. 

In a number of Senate, House and gubernatorial races neither can- 
didate was endorsed by any labor group; and in a few areas labor split 
on the endorsement question and both candidates had the backing of 
some union body. In New York State, the AFL-CIO which had always 
endorsed Democrats in previous elections remained neutral in the 
Rockefeller race against Robert Morgenthau. However, more than 100 
local labor leaders endorsed Rockefeller. A labor committee for Mor- 
genthau included officials of the maritime, transport and clothing 
workers. The resulting disunity of labor contributed to his defeat. 

Discussing the congressional results for the country as a whole, the 
director of COPE said labor’s political efforts brought “good results in 
the face of long odds.” He considered “particularly satisfying” victories 
were those of Birch Bayh over Sen. Homer Capehart (R., Ind.), Gay- 
lord Nelson over Sen. Alexander Wiley (R., Wisc.). In the House he 
found that major gains included the California victories of Ronald 
Cameron and Everett Buckhalter over two incumbent members of the 
John Birch Society; and the victories of liberal Democrat Donald Fraser 
over Rep. Walter Judd (R., Minn.), Robert Secrest over Rep. Tom 
Moorehead (R., O.) and Richard Fulton, another liberal Democrat, 
over Rep. Carlton Loser (D., Tenn.). 


PEACE CANDIDATES 


At least 30 candidates for the House and Senate in 1962 were openly 
or privately committed to working for disarmament, New York Times 
reported (Oct. 22). Most of them ran on the Democratic party line and 
about half were elected. New candidates backed by peace groups won 3 
of 18 races for Congress; and of 12 incumbents who were similarly 
supported only one was defeated. 

Two leading independents were Prof. H. Stuart Hughes of Harvard 
running for the U.S. Senate in Massachusetts, and William Hart, a 
socialist also running independently at Madison, Wisconsin. Hughes, 
a grandson of the late Supreme Court Chief Justice and 1916 Presidential 
candidate Charles Evans Hughes, lined up 147,000 signatures to get on 
the ballot (72,000 required) with about 118,000 of them validated, 

His platform was described by Congressional Quarterly’s weekly re- 
port (Nov. 11) as “fairly typical of the more outspoken peace can- 
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didates.” He favored: “A United States declaration that it will not, 
under any circumstances, be the first to use nuclear or biological weap- 
ons”; gradual abandonment of overseas missile and bomber bases; 
negotiation with the Soviet Union to create a zone of military “dis- 
engagement” in Central Europe along the lines of the plan of Polish 
Foreign Minister Adam Rapacki; cessation of nuclear testing; the full 
participation of Red China in disarmament negotiations within or out- 
side the United Nations; and the placing of the space research program 
“exclusively under civilian auspices.” 

As a result of the Cuban crisis and the tendency of the electorate to 
rally behind the President, whose brother Edward won in this Senatorial 
race, the vote for Hughes amounted to only 49,102, or about 2.4% of 
the total. 

Two leading organized groups working for candidates they regarded 
as favorable to peace were the National Committee of 1,000 to Elect 
Peace Candidates and the Council and Lobby for Abolishing War. The 
first was set up in Chicago by leaders of a number of organizations in- 
terested in disarmament. It supported a number of candidates in the 
primary elections who failed to get on the ballot. Later it supported 
Hughes and Hart as well as several House candidates in six states. 

The Council, established in June by seven members of the Scientists 
Committee for a Livable World, had as one of its chairman, Leo Szilard, 
Nobel Prize physicist and nuclear scientist. It asked its members to 
contribute directly to the campaigns of such men as Sen. Joseph Clark 
who was re-elected in Pennsylvania in a race with a rabid chauvinist 
and red-baiter, Rep. James Van Zandt, who had called his opponent one 
of the “most dangerously left-wing members of the Senate.” 

The Council listed as incumbent House members who “have all 
expressed concern about problems of the arms race and disarmament” 
Rep. Kastenmeier (D., Wis.); Ryan (D., N.Y.); Schwengel (R., Iowa) 
and Tupper (R., Me.) all of whom were re-elected. 

In a long analysis, “Peace at the Polls” (The Nation, Feb. 2, 1963), 
Roger Hagan, editor of the Council for Correspondence Newsletter, ap- 
praised the failures and success of the new “peace politicians.” 

Of the 32 campaigns in 1962 in which the peace movement took 
particular interest he classified 10 as “pure” peace candidates; 7 as hav- 
ing an “outspoken concern for peace,” 9 as “sympathetic but not out- 
spoken,” and 6 as “generally liberal, cautious on peace.” Of the 17 in 
the first two categories none won office. “Four were nominees of major 
parties, 6 ran as independents either on the ballot or as write-ins, and 
7 more lost primaries seeking major party nomination. One of the 
latter [Prof. Harrop Freeman of Cornell University] subsequently ran 
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as a (N.Y.) Liberal. All but 2 of the remaining 15 candidates were 
regular Democrats who could only loosely be called peace candidates.” 
For all 32 listed, Hagan gave the name of district, party designation and 
percentage of votes won in each case. 

Of the 13 Democrats in this category who reached the General Elec- 
tions (two were beaten in the primaries but on issues not related to 
peace), 5 won House seats, including 2 incumbents. And in the entire 
list of 32 there were 14 candidates who lost to incumbents in November, 
im six cases cutting the incumbent’s percentage of the vote below that of 
1960. However, due to redistricting and other factors, it was impossible 
to draw conclusions as to the ability of these 6 candidates to threaten 
incumbents on the basis of the peace issue alone. 

Summing up the results, Hagan found the vote as a whole “un- 
questionably disappointing, but the experience of politics may count 
for more in this first year of the peace movement’s cautious insurgency.” 


NEGROES IN ELECTIVE OFFICE 


Some gains were made by Negroes in the 1962 elections. From Cali- 
fornia came a new Negro Congressman, the first from any state west of 
the Rocky Mountains, Augustus Hawkins who would be the fifth Negro 
member of the 88th Congress. The other four, re-elected, are also Dem- 
ocrats—Powell of New York, Dawson of Illinois, Diggs of Michigan 
and Nix of Pennsylvania. (See Labor Fact Book 15.) This brought 
the number of Negroes in Congress to the largest number at any time 
since 1876 when the South sent 8 to the House. In 1874 there had been 
7 in the House and one in the Senate. 

In the state legislatures a significant advance was made in Atlanta, 
Ga., where Democrat LeRoy Johnson became the first Negro state 
Senator in that state in 92 years. Two other new state Senators were 
elected, Fred J. Smith in Illinois and Verda Welcome in Maryland. 
Four other Negroes were elected to state Senates, one each in Missouri 
and Michigan, and two in New York. 

To the lower house of the legislatures Negroes were elected in 14 
states, with Pennsylvania reporting 9, Michigan 7 and Illinois 7. In 
Missouri among the five elected to the lower house was the first 
Negro woman legislator, Mrs. De Verne Calloway. 

Negroes won a few executive and judicial offices. Republican Edward 
Brooke was elected Attorney General of Massachusetts (the first Negro 
to hold state-wide office there), and Democrat Gerald Lamb was elected 
state Treasurer of Connecticut. 

For the first time in its history Michigan sent a Negro, Otis Smith, 
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to a full term on the State Supreme Court. James D. Crosson was elected 
a Superior Court Judge in Chicago. Mrs. Edith Sampson was elected 
a municipal Judge in Chicago, the first Negro woman elected to the 


bench in Illinois. 

A number of school board and other local posts were also won by 
Negroes as in previous elections. Mrs. Charles E. White was elected 
to the Board of Education in Houston, Texas. 


ULTRA RIGHT DEFEATS 





Several candidates of the ultra-Right were defeated in 1962, es- 
pecially four avowed members of the John Birch Society who ran for 
the House, three of them from Southern California—Rep. John Rous- 
selot (R), Rep. Edgar Hiestand (R), and H. L. Richardson (R). The 
fourth was Rep. Walter Rogers (D., Tex.). 

A new group, the Conservative Party, in New York State ran its 
own candidates on a platform demanding “victory over communism” 
and “strengthening of free enterprise.” It called for continued nuclear 
testing, reduced contributions of the government to the UN, “elimina- 
tion of the Communist regime in Cuba,” and end of UN sanctions 
against Katanga Province in the Congo. Its main domestic appeals were 
similar to those of the ultra Right generally, including more curbs on 
“monopolistic” unions. 

Its candidate for governor, David Jaquith, an upstate businessman, 
hoped to receive 500,000 votes, but got only 141,000. This gives the 
new party a place on the New York State ballot in the 1964 election 
(50,000 needed). Its appeal was primarily to Republicans who regarded 
Rockefeller and Senator Javits as too “liberal.” 


OTHER MINORITY PARTIES IN 1962 ELECTIONS 


Socialist Workers Party: This minority party ran candidates for 
five state offices in New York, its candidate for Attorney General, 
Leroy McRae, a Negro, getting 21,086 votes. Richard Garza received 
19,698 for Governor. Carl Feingold, its candidate for U.S. Senator, 
who obtained a half hour of radio and television time the day following 
Kennedy’s war move against the USSR and Cuba, made a sharp at- 
tack on the U.S. government’s policy, and spoke in defense of the 
Cuban revolution. 

This party ran candidates in 6 other states—New Jersey, Minnesota, 
Colorado, Wisconsin, as well as in California and Washington where 
it resorted to a write-in vote. Its candidates opposed the Cuban inter- 
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vention, called for withdrawal of troops from South Vietnam and a 
ban on nuclear testing. 

Socialist Labor Party: The long-established SLP ran candidates 
in g states. On Cuba it blamed both sides while calling Soviet action 
there brinkmanship. Eric Haas, its candidate for Governor in New 
York State, received 9,762 votes. In the 7 states in which it had guber- 
natorial candidates it polled over 46,000 votes. 

Communist Party of the U.S.: | The Communist Party, indicted 
under the infamous McCarran Act, was unable to run its own candidates 
in 1962. Following the election, in an estimate in its theoretical organ, 
Political Affairs (December 1962) it noted that “the majority of voters, 
within the limitations imposed by the two-party system and despite a 
number of setbacks and defeats, gave a clear indication of their desire 
for peace, administered a serious rebuff to the ultra-Right, and provided 
a new impetus to the struggle against jim-crow, and for greater social 
and economic security.” 

It declared that the results fully confirmed the correctness of its 
electoral policy. One of its objectives was “to participate in the electoral 
struggle with the millions in helping to shape events and determine 
the election outcome and the legislative battles after the elections, not- 
withstanding the odds under which the people operate today with the 
two-party system.” 

Another purpose was “to develop in the course of the elections the 
greatest possible unity and independence of labor and its allies, both 
for the purpose of being able to exert influence on immediate events 
as well as prepare the ground for political realignment of labor and its 
allies against the monopolists and their controlled parties.” 

It stated also that one of the major tasks was “to win mass support 
for a campaign to remove restrictions directed against the ballot rights 
of all minority parties, and especially the restrictions directed against 
the Communist Party.” 


SHIFTS IN STATE LEGISLATURES 


In 45 states where elections were held for state legislators in 1962 
Republicans made net gains of 151 seats, including about 26 in the 
South. They ousted Democrats from the control of legislatures in Penn- 
sylvania, Colorado and Utah and won control of the Indiana Senate. 
After the election the Democrats controlled both chambers of the legis- 
lature in 26 states, the Republicans in 18, while 4 were divided. In the 
Alaskan House the vote was evenly divided. One of the exceptions to 
the Republican trend was in Hawaii where the Democrats took the state 
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Senate away from the Republicans while keeping control of the lower 


house. Total seats controlled by the Democrats in all legislatures after 
the election was 4,478 while the Republicans held 2,819. However, 
most legislatures remained firmly under conservative domination regard- 
less of party label, AFL-CIO News reported (Nov. 11, 1962). 





THE APPORTIONMENT CRISIS 


On March 26, 1962, a U.S. Supreme Court decision (in Baker vs. 
Carr) opened the doors of the federal courts to lawsuits growing out 
of inequalities in apportionment of seats in states legislatures. Up to this 
time the court has refused to intervene in such cases to protect the 
rights of individuals to force fair apportionment as between districts or 
regions. In this decision it declared that “equal protection” of all voters 
is required in the apportioning of legislatures. 

Malapportionment, as The Twentieth Century Fund points out in a 
statement, One Man-One Vote, has meant that “the mushrooming prob- 
lems of cities” and states are often ignored as conservative rural areas 
gain relatively more power, and state legislatures have become “less and 
less representative of population.” For example, less than 15°% of the 
people choose a majority of the members of both houses in Florida, 
and in Maryland of the Senate. 

J. R. Moskin reported in Look magazine (Jan. 15, 1963) that less than 
a third of the people can elect a majority of the state senate in 27 
states, a majority of the lower house in 18 states and a majority of both 
houses in 13. His conclusion: “The idea that in America everyone has 
an equal vote is, of course, a fake.” The “extent of malapportionment 
is shocking.” 

In Tennessee, where the suit that led to the Supreme Court decision 
was instituted, one rural county with only 3,454 residents has one rep- 
resentative in the legislature. On the other hand, it takes 78,000 Nash- 
ville residents to elect one. 

In about 40 of the 50 states there is much the same imbalance be- 
tween urban and rural voting districts. And it is estimated that the 
refusal of state legislatures to revise their districts gives rural-area voters 
more than twice the representation of big city voters in the country as 
a whole. The situation is much worse in some states. A study of the 
University of Virginia’s Bureau of Public Administration found that 
big city voters in New York State have about one-fourth the legislative 
representation of those in the open-country areas. And in New Jersey 
they had a little more than one-fifth of those in most rural areas. 

Trade unionists naturally hailed the Supreme Court decision as a 
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significant defeat to anti-labor forces. For business lobbyists have always 
used the rural legislators to support their side in struggles over “right- 
to-work” laws, minimum wages, workmen’s compensation and other 
advances for urban workers. 

Effect of such malapportionment spills over into Congressional 
districts since the state legislatures have the power to define their 
boundaries and engage in extensive gerrymandering. It is estimated 
that the cities and suburbs now are under-represented in the U.S. House 
of Representatives by at least 30 seats because of the malapportionment 
rooted in state legislatures. The National Municipal League figures it 
another way, estimating that 43 rural seats in the House would become 
urban if Congressional districts were fairly reapportioned. 

In its historic decision in the Tennessee case the Supreme Court has 
only stated that federal courts may pass on the fairness of state ap- 
portionment. It has not spelled out what constitutes fair districts. But 
the general rule of fairness is considered “one person, one vote,” and 
the state legislatures are moving gradually toward that end. 

Writing on “A New Deal for the Majority” in The Progressive (Nov. 
1962), Fred Travis cited “a dramatic example of the impact of the 
potential new equality in voting.” In Georgia the courts threw out the 
state’s notoriously unfair “county unit” system, “under which a primary 
candidate received one vote for each county in which he commanded a 
majority, regardless of the population or the number of popular votes 
cast.” In the first election after the court’s action, the state’s voters 
“not only rejected a rabidly segregationist former governer in favor of 
a racial moderate,” but dropped Congressman J. C. Davis, “another arch- 
segregationist.” It showed that the Negro voters both North and South 
have much to gain from the implementation of the reapportionment 
decision. 


MONEY IN ELECTIONS 


Political campaigning in the U.S. is an expensive enterprise. The 
cost of getting elected to any major office runs higher every year. 

A report on the last Presidential campaign called Financing the 1960 
Election (Citizens Research Foundation, Princeton, N.J.) finds that 
12 selected families including the Rockefellers, Mellons, DuPonts, Har- 
rimans and Lehmans contributed a total of $548,510 to the Republicans 
and $78,850 to the Democrats. At least 95 persons made gifts of $10,000 
or more for a total of over $1.5 million. 

Some 56 members of the DuPont family gave the Republicans 
$125,085 and the Democrats $4,500. Nineteen Rockefellers gave $114,875 
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to the Republicans and $1,000 to the Democrats. The Pew (oil) family 
of Philadelphia gave all theirs to the Republicans ($74,000) as did the 
Ford (auto) family ($31,000). 

The President’s Commission on Campaign Costs headed by Prof. 
George A. Heard, Dean of the Graduate School of University of North 
Carolina, in a report, April 18, 1962, estimated that “expenditures on 
behalf of all candidates for all public offices in the U.S. probably 
reached $165 million to $175 million in 1960.” (See also Labor Fact 
Book 15, p. 148.) The two major parties estimated that in their national 
campaigns alone they spent at least $20 million. 

Dean Heard pointed out further, in an interview with U.S. News & 
World Report (May 28, 1962), that the totals mentioned represented 
only cash expenditures made on behalf of candidates. They do not in- 
clude support in the form of free goods and services provided by cor- 
porations and unions as well as wealthy individuals. The same con- 
servative weekly (Feb. 25, 1963) in an article on politics becoming a 
“millionaires’ game,” cited a projected estimate of the coming 1964 
campaign as costing $187.5 million for all contests from the local level 
to the Presidency. 

New York City, 1961: The late Leo Egan, N.Y. Times political 
reporter, in the December 4, 1961 issue of that paper noted that in the 
New York mayoralty campaign of 1961 the expenditures on behalf of 
Mayor Wagner and his two top running mates amounted to three times 
their combined salaries for the next four years. Reported expenditures 
on behalf of the Wagner ticket, the opposing Republican (Lefkowitz) 
ticket and the Independent (Gerosa) ticket together amounted to $2.2 
million and related expenditures on behalf of other candidates for lesser 
offices may have amounted to $400,000. If expenses in the primaries were 
included, it would mean that the grand total of political expenditures in 
New York City in 1961 came close to $3 million. 

Egan added: “This year’s city campaign financial reports have like- 
wise furnished new proof of the dependence of major candidates on 
the support and favor of a relatively few wealthy persons.” This, he 
said, was “disquieting to many prospective candidates without such 
connections.” 

Aid to Reaction: Reactionary organizations supporting ultra- 
Right candidates raise money from the wealthy to use in their election 
work. For example, from January 1 through October 22, 1962, Ameri- 
cans for Constitutional Action collected $130,000 for political activity. 
ACA had been formed in 1958 for the avowed purpose of electing more 
“constitutional conservatives” to Congress. The Pew family (oil) helped 
with $12,000 and the owners of Reader’s Digest, Mr. and Mrs. DeWitt 
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Wallace, gave $2,500. Other loans or contributions came from executives 
of duPont (chemicals), Eli Lilly (drugs) and Texas Steel Co. 

N.Y. State, 1962: Nearly $2.5 million was spent on behalf of Gov. 
Rockefeller and Sen. Javits in the 1962 elections in New York State, the 
N.Y. Herald Tribune (Nov. 29) reported on the basis of financial reports 
filed with New York’s Secretary of State. And at least $600,000 was 
spent by the Democrats for Morgenthau and Donovan. The Republican 
State Committee accounted for over $2 million of the Republican ex- 
penditures. 

In its story on these figures New York Times on the same day added: 
“No one really knows how much money is spent on political campaigns. 
The election law requires full reports from everyone involved, but it 
does not set penalties for failure to report or charge anyone with re- 
sponsibility to enforce the reporting requirements.” 





IX. CANADIAN LABOR DEVELOPMENTS 


RECENT ECONOMIC TRENDS 


After levelling off in 1960, the total gross national product of Canada 
continued upward in 1961 and 1962. Unfortunately, conditions in the 
various sectors of the economy have not shown this same consistency. 
Industrial production continued generally upward only until the autumn 
of 1962, as did the trade and service industries. Mining output rose in 
1961, levelled off in 1962. Manufacturing production was more con- 
sistently upward, but also levelled off in late 1962. Construction turned 
up towards the end of 1961, and down again in mid-1962. Disposable 
personal income seemed to have ended its advance in mid-1962. Un- 
employment declined throughout 1961, see-sawed during most of 1962 
and turned up in the latter part of the year. 

Government statistics showed the unemployed percentage of em- 
ployees (noz labor force) to be 5.7°% at summer (September) low point 
in 1961, 4.8% in 1962; 13.5% at the winter (February) peak in 1961, 
and 10.9% in 1962. At the yearend, the unemployment rate was rising 
rapidly, entrenching Canada’s dubious distinction of being the in- 
dustrialized country with the greatest relative unemployment. 

General condition of stagnation that has plagued the Canadian econ- 
omy during the past five or six years is best illustrated by what has 
been happening in the key sector of manufacturing. Over the past 6 
years, its output increased by 13°%, but manufacturing employment 
declined by 2%. It is widely conceded that Canada needs 2 million ad- 
ditional jobs in the decade of the 1960’s, just to keep pace with increas- 
ing population, bulge of young people coming into the labor market as 
a result of the immediate postwar family formation, drift off farms to 
cities, and to reduce unemployment to the “reasonable” level of 3% of 
the labor force. Of these additional jobs, 1 million would need to be in 
manufacturing. Yet in the first 3 years of the decade, the increase in 
such jobs has been only 50,000. Over the most recent 10-year period 
(1952-62), total manufacturing employment increased only about 
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220,000—i.e. a mere one-quarter of the increase needed in the 1960's. 
In the same 10-year period wage-earner employment in manufacturing 
actually declined. 

This lag in manufacturing employment in recent years has been the 
result of 2 factors—little expansion of output and steadily increasing 
productivity. Output reached a peak in 1956 which was not exceeded 
again until 1959. Even with the significant rise in 1961-62, manufactur- 
ing production over the past 6 years has showed an average annual in- 
crease of only a little over 2.25°%. In the same period the productivity 
increase has averaged 2.5°4. So manufacturing production worker em- 
ployment in 1962 was actually lower than in 1956 despite the 13.5% 
greater output. 

Total consumer expenditures (normally two-thirds of GNP) in- 
creased about 4°% in 1961 and 5° in 1962. Labor income, major element 
in total consumer effective demand, rose steadily (when seasonally ad- 
justed) over the 2 years. Consumer prices, as measured by the official 
index, averaged a little less than 1°/ higher than in the previous year 
in 1961, and a little more than 1° higher again in 1962. Farm in- 
come increased a little in 1961 and again in 1962, although the effects 
of good 1962 crops are not yet fully reflected in farm incomes. 

Exports (value) increased 9¥,% in 1961, and another 7°/ in 1962. 
Imports (value) increased 5° in 1961, and 10° in first 11 months of 
1962. While the increase in 1961 exports came from several directions, 
that in 1962 was largely in trade with the U.S. About the same situation 
prevailed in the import side of trade. 

An event of some economic importance has been the changed foreign 
exchange value of the Canadian dollar from a premium of about 2% 
at the beginning of 1961 to a discount of 714°, by May 1962, at which 
time the rate was pegged. In June, to stem the continued flight of 
capital, the government resorted to massive borrowing in New York 
(and some in London), and imposed surcharges on a wide range of 
imports in the attempt to improve the balance of payments. Foreign 
capital has flowed in again and the exchange reserves have been replen- 
ished. Exporters of primary products (like newsprint) whose price is 
set under long term contracts expressed in the buyers’ currency received 
a windfall profit. Imports continued to flow in, but at higher prices in 
terms of Canadian dollars plus the added import duties. But nothing 
fundamental has been done to correct the chronic balance of payments 
deficit. 

This results wholly from trade and other transactions between Canada 
and the U.S. and runs about $1-1.5 billion a year. Part of the trade 
deficit is undoubtedly due to the excessive imports of materials, com- 
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ponents and finished goods coming from parent companies in the U.S. 
to their subsidiaries in Canada. Part also is due to the tribute in the 
form of interest, dividends and payment for business services resulting 
from U.S. control over many Canadian industries. The extent of this 
control varies, for example, 96° in auto, 90% in rubber, 69% in oil and 
gas, 67°% in electrical manufacturing, 66% in smelting and refining of 
non-ferrous metals, 55°%% in farm machinery, 52% in chemicals, 3894 in 
pulp and paper. 

Corporate profits reached record levels in 1962. In 1961 profits were 
up about 5° over the previous year; in 1962 the increase was 14%. 


LABOR AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


Weekly earnings (wages and salaries) of those employed in all in- 
dustries (including trade and services) averaged $78.11 in 1961, $80.75 
in 1962. Wage-earner weckly earnings in manufacturing averaged $74.27 
in 1961 and $76.93 in 1962. 

There is nothing in Canada comparable to the “City Worker’s Family 
Budget” or the Heller Committee wage-earner’s acceptable family budget 
in the U.S. However, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics made a sample 
survey of city family expenditure patterns in 1957. Adjusted for the 
price rise since then, the “budget” would have cost $5,140 in 1962. It 
will be seen that 52 weeks of the average industrial wage and salary 
figure above for 1962 comes to just $4,199—far short of this. 

The 4o-hour week is general in Canadian industry. The averages for 
1961 and 1962 in mining were 41.8 and 42 hours; in manufacturing 
40.6 and 41 hours; in construction 40.3 and 41 hours. The constantly 
growing hard core of more or less permanent unemployment has in- 
dicated the necessity of a shorter workweek to spread work, and more 
unions are beginning to take up this issue. Ontario Federation of Labour 
officially endorsed the need for a reduction of the workweek to 30 hours 
with take-home pay maintained, but there is no semblance yet of a united 
campaign around this issue. 

Unemployment Insurance Fund, after building up to a peak of $927 
million at the end of 1956, was down to $99 million six years later 
at the end of 1962. The obvious inadequacy of the fund to meet 
the needs of the times was used as a reason to set up a Royal 
Commission to study the whole question of unemployment insurance. 
In 1962 the Commission published its recommendations. In summary 
these were that benefits for non-seasonal short-term (max. 26 weeks) 
unemployment should be on a strict contributory basis, that “extended” 
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benefits beyond this to a maximum of additional 39 weeks be financed 
out of general revenues, and that assistance beyond this be on a means 
test basis administered by local authorities. A separate scheme was 
recommended for fishermen where seasonal unemployment is par- 
ticularly severe. In addition, severe restrictions on married women 
drawing benefits, removal of young workers under 18 from the scheme, 
reduction of allowable earnings and other restrictive measures were 
recommended. For obvious reasons the Commission’s Report was praised 
by the Chamber of Commerce but not by workers. 

Because of the relatively greater expansion of office work and service 
industries in recent years, the proportion of women in the labor force 
has been rising steadily—to 27.8°% in 1962. Measured in a different 
way, the participation rate of women in the labor force (percentage of 
female population over 14 years in the labor force) stood at 28.8°% at 
the end of 1962. For the same reason as above, the unemployment rate 
among women workers has been consistently half or less that of men, 
Equal pay laws to prevent discrimination against women workers now 
exist in eight provinces and also in federal law. Such legislation, how- 
ever, is of practically no value since the woman herself must register 
the complaint and there are many loopholes. 

Job problems of young workers have been increasing. Many now are 
not able to get into the working force at all. Those who do face much 
higher unemployment probabilities than older workers, In December 
1962 over 12% of the age group 14-19 years in the labor force, was 
officially unemployed. 

Workers at the other end of the age scale have been hard hit too. 
Anyone over 40 who loses a job, finds it very difficult to obtain employ- 
ment again. Discrimination in hiring faces older workers for several 
reasons—among others that hiring them would increase pension lia- 
bilities. In part to overcome this discrimination, unions have been 
pressing for much earlier vesting of pension rights. The Ontario govern- 
ment has drafted legislation to regulate pension vesting of very mini- 
mum pensions but this has not yet been enacted. 

Hospital insurance is now provided by all provincial governments. 
About half the cost is met by the federal government, the remainder by 
the provinces which charge fees or raise revenues ear-marked for this 
purpose by sales or other taxes. It has become general in union bargain- 
ing to force more and more employers to pay whatever direct fees are 
charged for this service. Now there is growing pressure for provincial 
health schemes to be expanded to cover medical service as well, but so 
far only Saskatchewan has moved into this field. 
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Total trade union membership remained practically stationary from 
1958-1960 and actually declined a little in 1961 and 1962. The current 
total is just under 1.5 millions, approximately 309% of the total of non- 
farm employees in the labor force. By central organization afhliation, 
union membership in 1962 was divided as follows: 74%, in Canadian 
Labor Congress (mostly AFL-CIO unions, some CLC only), 17°% in un- 
affiliated international, national, regional and local organizations, 794 in 
the Confederation of National Trade Unions (formerly the Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour), and 2% in AFL and CIO 
unions with no Canadian affiliation. During the period under discussion 
the CLC total declined and the independents increased. 

A sequel to the earlier deprivation of bargaining rights for the Inter- 
national Woodworkers by the Newfoundland government, was the 
dissolution of the government-sponsored Newfoundland Brotherhood 
of Wood Workers because of dwindling membership. 

About 72°% of the total organized workers are in 108 international 
unions. The ro largest unions embracing one-third of all trade unionists 
are, in descending order of size—Steelworkers, Carpenters, Auto Work- 
ers, Public Employees, Teamsters, Machinists, International Wood- 
workers, Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, the Pulp Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers and Railway Transport & General Workers. 

The stagnation in overall organization of Canadian workers is only 
in part attributable to economic conditions. The relative decline in pro- 
duction worker employment and expansion of the hard-to-organize 
technical, clerical and service industry staffs in recent years has been 
an important factor. So has the substitution of raiding for organizing 
by important CLC unions. The most flagrant example was the Steel- 
workers raid on the Mine-Mill union at International Nickel Co. By a 
margin of only 15 votes above the required 50% of eligible votes, in 
an election with several times that number of disputed ballots, the 
Steelworkers were given bargaining rights at the Sudbury mines and 
smelter, but Mine-Mill retained control of the big local there. 

Another inter-union dispute of possibly far-reaching implications con- 
cerns Canadian shipping. After being brought into Canada over a decade 
ago by a combination of government, shipping companies, and the 
leadership of the Trades & Labour Congress (now part of CLC) to 
smash the Canadian Seamen’s Union, the Seafarers Int] Union en- 
trenched itself in the inland and coastal shipping industry by gangster 
methods and raiding other unions. As a result of a tie-up of the 
Welland Canal during the struggle in the summer of 1962 between the 
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SIU and the rival Canadian Maritime Union set up by the CLC, a 
Royal Commission investigation was launched by the government. This 
may lead to some form of government regulation (perhaps of hiring 
halls) whether or not the hold of the racketeering leadership on the 
SIU is loosened. 

As in other countries, business in Canada has been carrying on a con- 
certed attack on labor under the continual demand for increased pro- 
ductivity in the national interest. Some labor leaders have been lending 
support to arguments for labor-management cooperation to raise pro- 
ductivity. At the same time, there is growing recognition by many trade 
unionists and the public generally that a principal cause of the relative 
stagnation of the Canadian economy is not low productivity, but a high 
degree of foreign control. Restrictive export policies are laid down for 
many Canadian plants in their U.S. parent company offices, and the big 
inroads on the Canadian home market have been made by U.S. products, 
not those from “low wage” countries. As a result, the Ontario govern- 
ment has considered it advisable to launch a “trade crusade” whose main 
aim is to replace imported manufactures with domestic production. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING PROGRESS 


Collective bargaining has been getting more and more difficult for 
unions in recent years and the number and duration of strikes has been 
increasing, since this seems to be the only means of winning a decent 
settlement. Aggregate man-days involved were down sharply in 1960, 
but nearly doubled in 1961 to a total of 1.3 million, increasing to 1.4 
million in 1962. Examples of the long drawn out strikes were Hotel 
and Club Employees against the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, which 
lasted a year, and Meat Cutters & Butcher Workers against Clarke 
Tannery, Toronto (five months). Picketing in legal strikes is now 
generally hamstrung by court injunctions. 

There are some signs that the adamant attitude of employers and the 
long delays in reaching agreements on renewal contracts are raising 
the militancy of workers after the fairly widespread apathy of prosperous 
years. This is in spite of the attitude of some labor leaders who have 
publicly labelled the strike weapon as obsolete. Furthermore, there is 
every indication that government-imposed restrictions on trade unions 
will increase. 

In 1961 British Columbia amended its Labour Relations Act to em- 
power the government to conduct a strike vote, when so requested by 
either party to a dispute. In 1962 an amendment to the Manitoba 
Labour Relations Act made trade unions legal entities capable of being 
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sued. The Supreme Court upheld an Ontario Arbitration Board award 
of damages in the Polymer Corp. strike of 1958, which sets a precedent 
for similar damages imposed on unions as a result of strikes. 

The federal government passed the Corporations and Labour Unions 
Returns Act by which international unions and foreign-owned corpora- 
tions must file a good deal of statistical information on their activities. 
Requirements on unions are similar to provisions of the U.S. Landrum- 
Griffin Act without the latter’s trade union rights provisions. In general 
the impact of U.S. labor legislation and official practices has been in- 
creasingly evident in Canada. 


POLITICAL OUTLOOK 


Early in 1963 Canada was embarking on an election campaign in 
which the political situation was particularly mixed and unclear. Al- 
though the old line parties were trying to play down the issue of nuclear 
arms, that issue had toppled the late government and was uppermost 
in the minds of many people. The New Democratic Party, supported 
by a number of CLC unions, has taken a clear stand against nuclear 
arms for Canada, while the other parties in parliament either support 
(Liberal), equivocate (Conservative), or split (Social Credit) on this 
issue. Both the big labor congresses, CLC and CNTU are on record 
opposing nuclear arms for Canada. 

With the rapid changes taking place in the world today, the outcome 
of the federal elections in Canada, a change in the government of 
Britain, an accelerated down-drift in the economy, or other similarly 
important developments could change the outlook for collective bar- 
gaining drastically, even in the short term. 

Canadian labor, as elsewhere, has seldom faced a more serious chal- 
lenge than that now being developed by big business—on the home 
front in collective bargaining, on the international front on the question 
of nuclear war or peaceful coexistence. 
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